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The Teacher’s Responsibility 


Upon the teacher, no less than upon the physician and nurse, rests the responsibility of 
maintaining the health of the community in which he lives and works. It is his duty to 
further any health movement by his active cooperation and instruction in matters of per- 


sonal health and hygiene. 


The National Health Campaign during this month emphasizes 


this fact and the eight books briefly described below, we believe, will be of great value to 


you in your work for good health. 
The Highroad to Health 


Dr. Williams’ work is personal hygiene applied to 
daily living. Following its instructions is taking 
the highway direct to red-blooded health. 
Personal Hygiene Applied. By JESSE FEIRING 
WittiaAMs, M.D., Columbia University. 12mo of 
425 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


Negligence Kills an Army 


Every year there are 500,000 deaths in this country 
alone from preventable causes—an army conquered 
by its own negligence! Being careful is useless if 
you do not know when and how to be careful. 

Prevention of Disease in the Individual. By KEN- 
ELM WINSLOW, M.D., formerly Harvard University. 
348 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


The Joy of Motherhood 


Dr. Bandler tells just what should be done to pro- 
tect the health of mother and child—just what the 
mother herself should know. 


The Expectant Mother. By 8. WyYiuis BANDLER, 
M.D., New York Post-Graduate Medical School. 
213 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


The Glow of Health 


Dr. Galbraith, a woman physician, has written a 
book on exercise and hygiene just for women. It 
contains the information every woman would like 
to have, and is beautifully illustrated. 

Personal Hygiene and Physical Training for 
Women. By ANNA M. GALBRAITH, M.D., New 
York City. Cloth, $3.00 


Building Child Health 


Drs. Morse, Wyman and Hill are specialists in child 
health. They know childhood, its ailments and the 
anxieties of mothers. 


The Infant and Young Child. By JoHN LoveTT 
Morse, M.D., Epwin T. WYMAN, M.D., and Lewis 
Wess Hitt, M.D., Harvard Medical School. 12mo 
of 271 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 


“ Mothered ” Thousands of Babies 


Dr. Griffith’s book has been a guide to thousands 
of mothers. In it Dr. Griffith has summed up the 
results of his 40 odd years’ experience. 


By J. P, Crozer GrirFitH, M.D., University of 
Pennsylvania. 12mo of 455 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.50 


The Third Great Plague 


Dr. Stokes, of the Mayo Clinic, discusses syphilis 
solely as a problem of public health. His book is 
not diagnosis, it is not treatment, it is prevention 
by education. 

By JouHnN H. Stokes, M.D., The Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 12mo of 204 pages, illus- 
trated. Cloth, $2.50 


Brushing Disease Away 


It is not sufficient to brush your teeth—you must 
clean them. Dr. Head tells you and shows you how 
to clean your teeth, prevent and help correct pyor- 
rhea and so preserve health. 


Mouth Hygiene. By JosepH HEAD, M.D., D.D.S. 
70 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


W.B.SAUNDERS COMPANY, West Washington Sq., Phila. 


Please send me the books checked (V) and charge to my account:— 


Williams’ Personal Hygiene Applied ........ 2.50 
Winslow’s Prevention of Disease ........... 2.50 
Bandler’s The Expectant Mother ............ 2.00 
Galbraith’s Exercise for Women ............ 3.00 


ee ee ee) 


Morse, Wyman and Hill’s Care of Infants ...$1.75 
Griffith’s Care of the Baby ......0cceccctsecs 2.50 
Stokes’ The Third Great Plague ............ 2.50 
Seer SOMCR FAV MUONS 2. ket serewecesavicecs 1.00 
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“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF”— 


Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics is a collection, carefully chosen, 
arranged, and connected, of the opinions of the greatest thinkers in the 
field of evolutionary biology. The book was prepared to meet the de- 
mands that Mr. Newman first recognized in his own class-room, demands 
for an account of the various phases of evolutionary biology condensed 
within the scope of one volume of moderate size. 


Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics 


By HORATIO HACKETT NEWMAN 
Professor of Zoology, University of Chicago. 


How well he has met and even exceeded this need is best shown in 
the following statements of scientific men, who have welcomed this solu- 
| tion of their own problem: 


‘*The extracts and summarization which you have made are excellent, and give an outlook on 
the whole field of evolutionary biology covered in more condensed form than any other book 
with which I am acquainted.’’—E. G. ConKLIN, Department of Biology, Princeton University. 


‘“ An extremely helpful book dealing with the truths of evolution and their application to human 
life is Dr. Newman’s ‘Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics,’ . . . an ideal textbook, as well as a 
trustworthy compendium for the use of the general reader.’’—Davip STARR JORDAN, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, writing in the San Francisco Journal. 


*“TIt is just what we have been needing for a long time and has been admirably put together.’’ 
—M. F. Guyer, Department of Zodlogy, University of Wisconsin. 


‘“Your book is a library in itself.’’—-WILLIAM RITTENHOUSE, M.D., Assistant Editor, The Amer- 
ican Journal of Clinical Medicine. 









The press has received this volume enthusiastically, and its com- 
ments are testimonials to the general interest that the reading public 
has found in this valuable collection of specialized knowledge. 






‘¢ . .. At once an original contribution to social science and a survey of human advance.’’ 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


‘<By skillful editing the result is a thoroughly readable and reliable summary of the subjects 
of evolution, genetics, and eugenics.’’—New York Post. 





‘¢Dr. Newman is to be congratulated upon his success, not only upon the presentation of the 
results of his own research, but also in bringing together in one volume the cream of the evo- 
lutionary literature.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics is illustrated with drawings, dia- 
grams, charts, and statistical tables. It is for sale by your bookdealer or 
direct from the publisher. Cloth, $3.50; postpaid, $3.62. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5811 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


THE PERMANENT SECRETARY’S REPORT 
ON THE CINCINNATI MEETING. II 


SECTION G (BOTANICAL SCIENCES) 
(Continued) 


The Physiological Section, B. 8. A. 


Chairman, Lewis Knudson. 
Secretary-treasurer, R. B. Harvey, 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


(Report by Charles H. Shull) 


The physiological section held independent sessions 
Thursday afternoon, Saturday forenoon and after- 
noon and Monday forenoon. Friday forenoon there 
was a joint session of the section with the Ecological 
Society of America, devoted to a symposium on water 
relations. All but the last session were well attended; 
too many botanists had returned home before Mon- 
day. At the first session a number of papers were 
presented dealing with the influences of hydrogen-ion 
concentration on growth and metabolism, especially 
of fungi. One of the main contributions dealt with 
the isoelectric points of plant tissues. Dr. W. J. 
Robbins showed that plant tissues in buffer solutions 
of different hydrogen-ion concentration behave simi- 
lar to proteins, with definite isoelectric points. Others 
presented evidence of changes in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration from one developmental stage to an- 
other in wheat, and of diurnal acidity changes in the 
leaves of Bryophyllum. The closing paper on the 
program, by W. B. Davis, traced black-heart of the 
potato to high respiratory activity in cases where high 
temperature is the environmental condition inducing 
the breakdown. 

In the symposium on “Water relations,” the history 
of some aspects of research in this field was sketched 
by Dr. B. E. Livingston, from the time of Bellani to 
the present, with special emphasis on the development 
of atmometry, and of instruments for the study of 
water delivery by soils. The part that imbibition 
plays in plant life was discussed by Dr. Charles A. 
Shull, who considered the problems of molecular 
physies involved in evaporation of water and in the 
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development of saturation deficits in the leaf. The 
major force involved appears to be the kinetic activity 
of water, which is estimated as 1350 atmospheres at 
ordinary room temperatures. The water requirements 
of plants were discussed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, who 
pointed out differences between plants that transpire 
at temperatures lower than the air, and those that 
transpire at temperatures higher than the air. Soil- 
moisture relations were considered by Dr. J. S. Cole, 
and osmotic relations by Dr. J. A. Harris, who showed 
that the osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of 
plants is closely correlated with the environmental 
conditions under which the plants are grown. 

The influence of the carbohydrate-nitrogen relation 
on growth responses, and that of the relative length 
of day and night on the fruiting responses of plants 
were features of the Saturday morning session. It is 
becoming clear that the internal nutritive conditions 
have much to do with correlations, and with the con- 
trol of behavior; also, that various factors, such as 
phosphorus supply, temperature, light and nitrate 
supply may modify behavior by modifying internal 
conditions. 

In the afternoon session of Saturday, Professor F. 
E. Lloyd gave a beautiful demonstration of the origin 
and growth of calcium oxalate druses, showing that 
they are quite independent of nuclear growth. This 
question had caused some discussion at the Boston 
meeting last year. Professor Lloyd’s photographs 
were very convincing. He also presented some of the 
difficulties of detecting potassium in plants by micro- 
chemical methods, the reactions being accompanied by 
the formation of Liesegang rings in the tissues. The 
relation of iron to plant growth was discussed by R. 
B. Marsh, who reported that plants may be chlorotic 
from too much as well as from too little iron. The 
iron balance for health must fall in a rather narrow 
range, and in health the iron has an even distribution 
in the tissues of stem and leaf. / 

The closing session, Monday forenoon, was marked 
by several very interesting contributions. A method 
of coloring tangerines to hasten their preparation for 
market was described by Dr. W. A. Gardner. Ethyl- 
ene, among other gases, may be used. The use of the 
Kénig-Martens spectrophotometer in measuring the 
quantity of carotinoids and other pigments was de- 
scribed by Dr. F. M. Schertz. The method is very 
accurate, but the instrument is too expensive for ordi- 
nary laboratories. A unique feature was a moving 
picture of “trembles” in cattle and sheep from eating 
Eupatorium, shown by Dr. C. Dwight Marsh, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The Eupatorium 
theory is a very old one, but was at one time dis- 
credited by the department. This fact may have de- 
layed recognition of the true cause of “trembles.” 
This rectification of an earlier error by the depart- 
ment is very praiseworthy. Corrections should always 
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be made with great promptness as soon as the reg} 
facts are known. 


The Mycological Section B. S. A. 


Chairman, Wm. H. Weston, Jr., Harvard Univer. 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 


(Report by Wm. H. Weston, Jr.) 


Professor H. 8. Jackson, of Purdue University 
LaFayette, Indiana, was unanimously elected chair. 
man of the section for 1924. The section unayj. 
mously adopted a resolution expressing appreciatiye 
thanks to Mr. C. G. Lloyd for hospitality extended t, 
the mycologists during the meeting period, and als 
gratefully acknowledging the great service Mr. Lloyd 
has rendered to science through the Lloyd Library 
and the Lloyd Museum in Cincinnati and through hi 
untiring efforts to advance mycology. The section 
held two sessions, Friday and Saturday forenooys, 
About 26 papers were presented, with about 50 ip 
attendance. On Saturday afternoon it joined the 
Phytopathological Society in a session of interesting 
technical contributions on fungi and the mycological 
aspect of many plant diseases. At the forenoon se. 
sions many inycological subjects were discussed. E 
F. Guba and P. A. Young, of the University of Illi- 
nois, called attention to a comprehensive bibliography 
of mycological monographs that they have recently 
prepared. Recent work on aquatic fungi was well 
represented, with papers by W. C. Coker and J. N. 
Couch, E. M. Gilbert, J. A. Lounsbury and W. H. 
Weston, Jr. Professor J. C. Arthur gave an account 
of fern rusts and discussed their importance in the 
phylogeny of the Uredinales. Leva B. Walker, of the 
University of Nebraska, pointed out the importance 
of glycogen (which suddenly changes to glucose) in 
the explosive ejection of spores in Sphaerobolus, for 
example. A. H. R. Buller presented interesting de- 
tails of spore dispersal in Sphaerobolus stellatus and 
pointed out that mycelia and fruiting bodies of Panus 
stypticus are luminous in the American strain of this 
fungus but not so in the English strain; yet the two 
strains exhibit hyphal fusions when brought together. 


‘The American Phytopathological Society 
President, G. R. Lyman. 


Secretary, R. J. Haskell, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
(Report by R. J. Haskell and C. R. Orton) 

Approximately 140, or 25 per cent. of the members 
of the Society, were present at its fifteenth annual 
meeting held December 23 to January 1. This w% 
by far the largest annual gathering of the society, 
the attendance at the Boston, Toronto and Chicago 
meetings being 95 (17 per cent.), 85 (16 per cent.) 
and 110 (21 per cent.) respectively. Recognition 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Ass” 
ciation and the fifteenth anniversary of this soc!’ 
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was given on the occasion of the Phytopathologists’ 
jinner, When two of the most distinguished members, 
pr. L. R. Jones, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
pr. J. C. Arthur, of Purdue University, spoke on the 
jistory of American plant pathology. 

Three joint sessions with other societies were held; 
namely, that with Section G of the American Associa- 
tion, that with the Mycological Section of the Botan- 
eal Society of America (at which papers of myco- 
logical and pathological interest were presented) and 
a symposium with the horticulturists and nursery in- 
spectors on the subject of crown gall. The purpose 
of the crown gall symposium was to sift facts and 
theories relative to the economic importance of crown 
gall and to formulate recommendations for the im- 
provement of crown gall inspection. Four members 
of a special committee (a nurseryman, a nursery in- 
spector, a horticulturist and a plant pathologist) pre- 
snted formal papers on crown-gall inspection. After 
the symposium the committee worked out a set of 
principles for nursery inspection with respect to 
crown gall and the report stating these principles was 
adopted by the Society and by the American Asso- 
dation of Economie Entomologists. It is soon to be 
distributed. 

At the regular sessions of the society 114 papers 
were presented. They may be summarized in groups 
ad a few of the contributions may be mentioned. 
Ten papers reported the occurrence of new diseases. 
Perhaps the most generally interesting of these is the 
reporting of chestnut blight in Europe, by Haven 
Metcalf, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This is probably the first report of this disease on that 
continent. A portion of one session was devoted to 
mosaic and related diseases of plants; while the cause 
of mosaic is still a mystery, nine papers, with distinct 
contributions, were presented. L. O. Kunkel, of the 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, submitted 
evidence to show that aster yellows is transmitted by 
a specific leaf hopper, while a second specific leaf 
hopper and the tarnished plant bug failed to transmit 
the infectious principle. The finding of a flagellate 
in latex of the common milkweed was reported and 
demonstrated by Francis O. Holmes, also of the 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research. Bodies, 
similar to those reported by Kunkel and McKinney, 
were demonstrated by James Johnson and T. E. Raw- 
lins, of Wiseonsin, in tobacco leaves affected with 
mosaic. Sixteen papers were of a general nature, 
each dealing with one or more diseases and were for 
the most part descriptive. Studies on the etiology of 
diseases were represented by about seven papers. The 
most noteworthy of these, and without doubt one of 
the outstanding contributions of the entire meeting, 
Was a paper by Nellie A. Brown, of the U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, on “An apple stem tumor, not 
crown gall.” Miss Brown showed that much of the 
so-called aerial crown gall of apple trees is not true 
crown gall caused by Bacterium tumefaciens, but 
should be considered as a plant tumor, which probably 
has some relation to injurious over-growth produced 
by woolly aphis. Four papers on the relation of soil 
temperature and soil moisture to diseases were pre- 
sented from the Wisconsin Experiment Station. The 
diseases studied were club root of cabbage, onion smut, 
crown gall and seedling blight of wheat and corn. 
G. B. Sanford, of the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, indicated that soil moisture conditions 
are more important in connection with potato scab 
than has heretofore been realized. In two papers by 
A. J. Mix, of the University of Kansas, the isolation 
and culture of the peach leafcurl fungus (Ezoascus 
deformans) and of another Exoascus occurring on 
certain fruits were reported for the first time. The 
fungus was inoculated into peach buds with resulting 
infections. These papers make one of the greatest 
contributions of the meeting, as this is the first time 
that the leaf-curl fungus has been grown in culture 
and successfully inoculated into peach trees. 

At an informal session of members of the Society 
on Sunday it was formally recommended that fungus 
species and varieties be recognized on morphological 
characters, that physiologically specialized forms of 
fungus species and varieties showing no morpholog- 
ical differences be called physiological races, and that 
Latin names be not generally attached to these. Four 
papers dealt directly with these physiological races, 
and they were considered in a number of others. 
Four papers dealing with disease transmission were 
given. One, by W. D. Valleau and Charles Hubbard, 
reported that the wild-fire and leaf-spot organisms 
of tobacco are spread in the plant bed, due to weeders 
chewing the last year’s leaves and spitting on the 
seedlings. The authors think that chewing tobacco is 
the chief source of plant-bed infection in Kentucky. 
L. H. Pennington pointed out that the spores of white 
pine blister rust are blown as much as 150 miles with 
resulting infection. 

The securing of varieties of plants resistant to dis- 
ease may be the ultimate solution of all plant-disease- 
control problems and progress toward this end is be- 
ing rapidly made. Eleven papers were presented on 
this subject. Progress was reported in obtaining 
varieties resistant to the following diseases: bunt of 
wheat, wheat mildew, crown rust of oats, anthracnose 
and mildew of red clover, potato wart, black shank of 
tobacco, tobacco root rot, tomato wilt, onion smut and 
root knot of peach. Studies on other phases of dis- 
ease control were reported in about 25 papers. Ten 
of these dealt with seed disinfection experiments, five 
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with soil treatments, seven with spraying, and three 
with eradication measures. Distinct progress is be- 
ing made in the further development of seed treat- 
ments, especially for cereal diseases. A new seed dis- 
infectant, silver nitrate, has been developed by James 
Johnson and W. F. Murwin, of Wisconsin, for treat- 
ing tobacco seed. Caroline Rumbold, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has perfected a quick 
method of treating sugar-beet seed with a mixture of 
formaldehyde vapor and steam. 

We have been seeking for years to simplify meth- 
ods for the protection of plants from diseases and 
pests and to work out one treatment which would 
apply to many troubles. That this is being gradually 
accomplished is evidenced by the work of E. E. Clay- 
ton, W. O. Gloyer and H. Glasgow, of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., who 
have shown that corrosive sublimate of standard 
strength is effective in controlling not only cabbage 
maggot but also the black rot, blackleg, club root and 
Rhizoctonia diseases of cabbage and related plants, 
when this material is applied at two or three critical 
times to the soil in the seed bed. 

Seven papers were concerned with the application 
of sprays and dusts in disease control. G. W. Keitt 
and L. K. Jones, of Wisconsin, showed that two pre- 
blossom treatments with fungicides are important in 
controlling apple scab. These authors also showed 
that a pre-blossom spray against cherry leaf-spot may 
just as well be omitted. H. C. Young reported that 
precipitate sulphur may be applied to the most suc- 
culent foliage—apple, peach, grape, cherry, pear— 
without leaf injury. This and colloidal sulphur both 
control apple scab. Three papers dealt with meth- 
ods and materials. James G. Dickson, of Wisconsin, 
reported on experiment chambers with automatic con- 
trol of humidity and temperature. G. H. Coons, of 
Michigan, reported on tests with dehydrated culture 
media. Twelve papers were on miscellaneous subjects. 
Four of them reported progress in the solution of the 
corn root-rot and ear-rot problem. A paper by Rob- 
ert B. Wylie, of the University of Iowa, on wound 
healing of mesophytice leaves, was one of the promi- 
nent contributions of the meeting. 


ORGANIZATIONS RELATED TO BOTH SECTIONS F AND G 


At the Cincinnati meeting sessions were held by the 
five general biological organizations reported below. 


The American Society of Naturalists 
President, R. A. Emerson. 
Secretary, A. Franklin Shull, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Report by A. Franklin Shull) 
The American Society of Naturalists held two ses- 
sions on Saturday, one of a miscellaneous nature in 
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the forenoon and a symposium, with the Society of 
Zoologists and the Botanical Society, in the afternoon, 
At the former were read papers in botany and oy), 
ogy, some of them accounts of individual research, 
others discussions of a general nature. Excellent ey. 
amples of the research papers were: (1) that of ¢. R 
Moore on the temperature susceptibility of the man. 
malian testis, in which it was shown that relatively 
high temperatures cause degeneration of that organ 
and that the scrotum is a temperature regulator ; (2) 
that of Carl Hartmann, who reported on his studi 
of the development and breeding habits of the ODos. 
sum, noting the discovery of some class characters jo 
hitherto recognized in this group. Of the more gen. 
eral papers on the morning program may be mep. 
tioned one by G. H. Parker on organic determinism jp 
which diverse types of activity were related to divers 
types of organization. While an argument for choice 
and freedom, the paper might have been seized upon 
in parts by both mechanists and vitalists, perhaps 
with equal dissatisfaction to both. An evolutionary 
discussion of considerable interest was contained in 
the paper of M. M. Metcalf, who traced the evolution 
of three separate potentialities in a group of pari- 
sitic protozoa. The afternoon symposium had for its 
general topic “Morphogenesis.” This was discussed 
by R. A. Harper from the standpoint of the inter. 
action of cells, with analogies from crystals. C. M 
Child treated the subject from the point of view of 
differential susceptibility, illustrating the relation of 
form to susceptibility gradients in frog embryos, 
planarians and other animals. An analysis of one 
group, the higher fungi, with respect to origin of 
form, was made by A. H. R. Buller, while Ralph S. 
Lillie discussed morphogenesis from the fundamental 
standpoint of the physics and chemistry of proto 
plasm. In the arrangement and presentation of the 
symposium the society was joined by the American 
Society of Zoologists and the Botanical Society of 
America. 

The dinner of the society on Saturday evening st 
the Gibson Hotel was highly successful on both the 
material and the spiritual side. One hundred and 
sixty-eight were in attendance, more than at aly 
earlier dinner of the society, excepting the Boston 
dinner a year ago. After the dinner R. A. Emerso 
gave the presidential address, on “A genetic view of 
sex expression in flowering plants,” in which le 
pointed out that, with respect to its transmission, st 
does not differ from other inherited characters. 


The Ecological Society of America 
President, Charles C. Adams. 


Secretary, A. O. Weese, James Millikin University; 


Decatur, Ill. 
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(Report by A. O. Weese) 

The society held sessions on Friday, Saturday and 
Monday, a conversazione Sunday evening and a 
dinner Monday evening. The opening session Friday 
forenoon was held jointly with the Physiological Sec- 
tion of the Botanical Society of America and was de- 
yoted to a symposium on “Water relations.” This has 
peen reported for the Botanical Society under Section 
g. Another joint session, held with the American 
Society of Zoologists, was held Saturday forenoon. It 
induded twenty papers mainly on aquatic animal 
ecology, several of them reporting notable contribu- 
tions. The Friday afternoon program included 14 
papers, mostly on plant ecology. Among these, Wil- 
liam 8. Cooper reported on “Vertical photographs of 
quadrats,” J. E. Weaver reported on the “Direct 
measurement of water loss from vegetation without 
disturbing soil structure,” and George B. Rigg dis- 
eussed “Plant suecession in some sphagnum bogs of 
the northwest.” The society held a symposium Satur- 
day afternoon, on the “Relation of general ecology to 
human ecology.” William M. Davis discussed the re- 
lations of the atmosphere to organisms, H. L. Shantz 
discussed the relations of plant ecology to agriculture, 
Roswell H. Johnson diseussed the relations of ecology 
to society and human behavior, and Clark Wissler dis- 
cussed the relations of nature to man, with special 
reference to the North American Indians. The sym- 
posium was very inspiring and unusually successful. 
A joint session was held Monday forenoon with the 
Wilson Ornithological Club (which see), at which five 
papers, mainly on avian ecology, were presented. A 
paper on the “Food habits of the American eagle,” 
by F. H. Herrick, was of special interest. Charles 
Dury spoke on the “Westward spread of the Euro- 
peen starling,” with notes on its breeding in Ohio. 
The Monday afternoon session was devoted to Ohio 
ecology. The program may well serve as a model for 
the future presentation of similar material for other 
states. Diseussions of primitive plant successions in 
several areas were followed by the consideration of 
secondary successions and crop-plant succession. The 
session closed with a series of papers on animal suc- 
cessions in Ohio. 

V. E. Shelford presented, at the business session, a 
teport of the Committee on the Preservation of Nat- 
ural Conditions, which has now worked six years and 
has prepared a 1,300-page manuscript of descriptions 
of natural American areas north of the Amazon that 
should be preserved. It is hoped that this may soon 
be published as a “Naturalists’ Guide.” Dr. Forrest 
Shreve was elected editor for this project. The com- 
mittee appointed to study the project to create a 
tational park in the region of Glacial Bay, Alaska, 
teported favorably. The committee was continued, 
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with William S. Cooper as chairman. The following 
officers for 1924 were elected: President, Edgar N. 
Transeau, Ohio State University ; vice-president, W. C. 
Allee, University of Chicago; secretary-treasurer, A. 
O. Weese, James Millikin University, Decatur, IIL; 
editor of Ecology, Barrington Moore, New York City; 
representatives in council of Union of American Bio- 
logical Societies, Barrington Moore and H. H. T. 
Jackson; representatives in the council of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Charles C. Adams and G. A. Pearson. 


The Joint Genetics Section of the American Society 
of Zoologists and the Botanical Society of America 


Chairman, E. M. East. 

Secretary, D. F. Jones, Drawer 1106, New Haven, 
Conn. 

(Report by D. F. Jones) 

This section held three sessions at Cincinnati, Thurs- 
day forenoon and afternoon and Friday forenoon. 
The first was devoted to 17 papers dealing with plant 
genetics, the second to recent work on the genetics of 
Datura, and the last to about 17 papers on animal 
genetics. At the first session the inheritance characters 
in crop plants were considered in detail by numerous 
investigators. Why some tomatoes are round and 
smooth, some flat and wrinkled, was explained in 
terms of heredity by Paul G. Warren, of the College 
of William and Mary, while a similar study of sizes 
and shapes of squashes was reported by E. W. Sin- 
nott, of the Connecticut Agricultural College. R. A. 
Brink and J. H. MacGillivray, of the University of 
Wisconsin, reported chemical differences in the pollen 
of certain maize types, concomitant with correspond- 
ing differences in the ability of the pollen to fertilize 
ovules and to produce seed. A similar selective fer- 
tilization was shown in other maize types by D. F. 
Jones, of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Professor C. E. Allen, of the University of 
Wisconsin, reported a case of sex-linkage in plants 
corresponding to many familiar cases in animals. 
W. H. Eyster, of the University of Missouri, diseussed 
variegation in the seed-coat of maize and suggested 
that genes may be further divisible into gene elements, 
certain combinations of which may be relatively un- 
stable. 

At the Friday forenoon session considerable time 
was given to the inheritance of specific characters in 
small, rapidly breeding animals, such as rats, mice, 
guinea pigs and insects. Dr. A. W. Banta, of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, showed that re- 
production without the usual sexual process is not 
attended by degeneration, nor by increase in the num- 
ber of male offspring, in the case of a daphnid with 
which he has worked. Dr. Oscar Riddle, also of the 
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Carnegie Institution, described a female dove in which 
the sex behavior changed to that of a male, apparently 
because of tuberculous infection of the ovaries. Other 
remarkable cases of gynandromorphs were presented 
by Dr. P. W. Whiting, of the University of Iowa. 

At the Thursday afternoon session a detailed study 
of mutation in Datura was presented, based on the 
recent work of Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, of the Department 
of Genetics, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y., and his coworkers. 


The American Microscopical Society 


President, Chancey Juday. 
Secretary, Paul S. Welch, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(Report by Paul S. Welch) 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Society 
was held on Saturday, with a single business session. 
Great gratification was expressed at the present state 
of the Spencer-Tolles Fund, which now exceeds $10,- 
000, and a vote of hearty congratulations was ex- 
tended to the custodian, Magnus Pflaum, for the 
splendid growth of this fund. The following officers 
were elected: President, B. H. Ransom, U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry; vice-presidents, F. H. Krecker, 
Ohio State University, and W. E. Allen, Scripps In- 
stitution for Biological Research; members of execu- 
tive committee for 1924, George R. La Rue, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Z. P. Metcalf, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, and E. M. 
Gilbert, University of Wisconsin. 


The American Nature Study Society 


President, William G. Vinal. 
Secretary, Mrs. Anna B, Comstock, 123 Roberts 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 


(Report of Anna B. Comstock) 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Society was 
held on Thursday and Friday, with four sessions for 
presentation of papers and one “dinner session,” at 
all of which President W. G. Vinal presided. At the 
Thursday forenoon session, Elliot R. Downing, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave an illustrated talk on “Sci- 
ence teaching in European schools.” Dr. Downing 
found that about one third of the time spent in the 
secondary schools of France is devoted to science, with 
a great preponderance of physics and chemistry and 
comparatively little botany and zoology. In elemen- 
tary and secondary sehools there is no laboratory 
work except such demonstration as is given by the 
teacher. There is no time limit for passing through 
the school system which is essentially a process of 
elimination; tests are very rigid and if a student suc- 
ceeds in entering the university he is sure to be of ex- 
cellent capacity. Catherine E. Reed, Buffalo State 
Normal School, suggested the following principles for 
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a course in nature-study: The course should follow 
the bent of the child’s mind rather than that of jj, 
teacher, it should have a definite goal, should 
closely related to his community rather than that of, 
prescribed course, and it should be made the chil, 
property through expression from him. Anna Bots. 
ford Comstock summarized the history of the Nature 
Study Review, from its inception in 1905 until it 
present merging with the Nature Magazine. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, E. Lauren 
Palmer, Cornell University, gave a talk on “Natuy 
games and nature study,” in which he described many 
interesting educational games devised by himself 
Charles O. Beanman, Brockport Normal School, gaye 
a nature-study lesson on the subject, “Why we have 
winter.” According to Dr. Beanman, children usually 
fail to understand the significance of the inclinatioy 
of the earth’s axis as a reason for change of season, 
so he has devised several simple demonstrations an( 
diagrams that may be used to clarify this point. | 
was pointed out by J. A. Drushel, Harris Teachers 
College, that the laboratory work given in most ¢)- 
lege biology courses is of little direct use to the 
nature-study teacher. Too much time is spent in the 
study of a few things in the laboratory and no! 
enough in observing the multitude of things out-of. 
doors. Laboratories should be used as libraries for 
studying subjects observed out-of-doors. Dr. Drushel 


remarked that a nature-study teacher should know § 


something of sciences other than biology, especially 
geology and physics. William G. Vinal, Rhode Island 
College of Education, discussed nature-study clubs 
and told of the Woodcrafters of Quinsnicket, a sec- 
tion of the Providence Handicraft School. 


On Thursday evening about 40 members attended § 


the society dinner, which was followed by a charming 
lecture by Professor Elliot R. Downing, of the Un- 
versity of Chicago, illustrated by his own photo 
graphs, on the mountains of Southern France, made 
famous by Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey.” 
The Friday morning session began with an addres 
by M. R. Van Cleve, Toledo Elementary Schools, in 
which he spoke of some of the encouraging and dis 
couraging circumstances about the establishing o 
nature-study as a part of the school curriculum. He 
pointed out a present need for an aggressive polity 
on the part of nature lovers, because the present is # 
critical time, when school curricula are being get 
ally revised. Harold L. Madison, Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History, gave an inspiring account of edt- 
cational work now being done by the Cleveland Mr 
seum. Ellis C. Persing, Cleveland School of Educ 
tion, gave the results of an interesting test which l* 
devised to ascertain whether teachers remembered th 
subject-matter and principles of the science wot 
which they had taken while in school. The test ©” 
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sisted of 25 simple questions—such as, “What makes 
the rainbow?” ‘The last paper was given by Wm. T. 
Heilman, Columbus Normal School, on “Training of 
teachers for nature study while in service.” Pro- 
fessor Heilman pointed out that many teachers fail to 
grasp the real significance and importance of nature- 
study, do not know how to handle it—do not know 
how to begin, continue and end the study of an ob- 
ject. A difficult problem in a large city is to get the 
right kind of help to the teachers that need it. Pro- 
fessor Heilman described the system in use in Colum- 
bus and reported that the results have been very grati- 
fying, that scores of teachers have become regular 
outdoor students. 

At the business meeting it was voted that the an- 
nual dues of active members shall be $2.50, and that 
active members are to receive the Nature Magazine. 
M. R. Van Cleve, Toledo Publie Schools, was elected 
president for 1924 and Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock 
was reelected secretary and editor of the section on 
Nature-Study Review in the Nature Magazine. 


SECTION H (ANTHROPOLOGY) 


Vice-president and chairman, E. A. Hooton. 

Retiring vice-president, T. Wingate Todd. 

Secretary, R. J. Terry, Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Report by R. J. Terry) 


The meeting of Section H was held on Friday and 
Saturday. In affiliation with the section, a confer- 
ence of the committee and representatives of State 
Archeological Surveys, National Research Council, 
held sessions on Monday. The Friday morning ses- 
sion was devoted to physical anthropology, beginning 
with the original and stimulating paper of the retir- 
ing vice-president, Dr. T. W. Todd, on the selection 
of a population, and including contributions on hu- 
man evolution, on the American negro, variation in 
man, the weights of bones and other results of labor- 
atory research—all important additions to our 
knowledge of the physical status of man. The Fri- 
day afternoon session was largely occupied by a sym- 
posium on the principal American anthropological 
collections and the opportunities for research which 
they offer participated in by representatives of the 
following institutions: American Museum of Natural 
History, Carnegie Institution of Washington (De- 
partments of Embryology and of Genetics), Harvard 
University, Museum of the American Indian, Univer- 
sty of California, United States National Museum. 
‘nd Western Reserve University. The session was 
‘oncluded by an interesting survey of the great mass 
of evidence of early man in Europe by Dr. Ales 
Hrdlitka in an illustrated, semi-public address before 
‘large audience. The program of the Saturday morn- 
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ing session, introduced by the practical recommenda- 
tions of Dr. E. A. Jenks’s paper on abstracting an- 
thropological literature, dealt largely with anthropo- 
logical studies of the American Indian. Mr. W. K. 
Moorehead’s work at Cahokia and the difficulties he 
encountered in securing cooperation were presented. 
A new addition to the program of the section was an 
exhibition of specimens, apparatus, photographs and 
other pictures, arranged for the session of Saturday 
afternoon. The realistic art shown in the Mimbres 
pottery (Dr. J. W. Fewkes, U. S. Bureau of Eth- 
nology) was a notable feature of the exhibit. The 
high quality of this small beginning and the interest 
shown in it, should encourage the continuance and 
development of this feature of the meeting. The ses- 
sions of Section H were attended by an average of 
sixty, exclusive of the attendance upon the lecture on 
“Early man,” which numbered nearly three hundred. 
There were twenty-five papers set for the program 
and three were read by title. Ten groups of objects 
were brought to the exhibition. 


The Committee on State Archeological Surveys, Na- 
tional Research Council 
(Report by Clark Wissler) 


A conference was held on Monday for the discussion 
of present policies as now followed to the several 
states in which archeological work is conducted, and 
for the consideration of field technique, to the end that 
the results of such researches may be comparable. Dr. 
Ames W. Butler, of Indiana, led in diseussing the re- 
lation of State Geological Surveys to Archeological 
Work and the coordination of the same with Histor- 
ical Commissions and State Historical Societies. Dr. 
W. C. Mills, of Ohio, led in the discussion of State 
policies for the protection of antiquities and the estab- 
lishment of State Parks enclosing important archeo- 
logical sites. Both these topies were fully discussed 
and the bearing of protective measures upon the en- 
eouraging of competent archeologists from non-state 
institutions to take part in State surveys was carefully 
considered. The final topic in the program dealt with 
the desirability of standardization in mapping and 
recording archeological data, led by Professor Charles 
R. Keyes, of Iowa. Practically all the states in the 
Mississippi Valley were represented in this conference 
and brief reports on the status of archeological re- 
search were presented from Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. 

SECTION I (PSYCHOLOGY) 
Vice-president and chairman, G. Stanley Hall. 
Retiring vice-president, Raymond Dodge. 
Secretary, Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi- 

eago, Chicago, Ill. 
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(Report by Frank N. Freeman) 


On account of the fact that the American Psycho- 
logical Association met in the same general region as 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and at about the same time, Section I held 
only one session, on Monday, after the close of the 
meeting of the Psychological Association at Madison. 
This session was a symposium on “The interpretation 
of intelligence tests.” The first speaker on the pro- 
gram, Dr. L. M. Terman, who was president of the Psy- 
chological Association, was unfortunately prevented 
by illness from attending the meeting. Dr. G. M. 
Whipple presented a very clear analysis of problems 
in the interpretation of tests and summarized the best 
results of research upon them. Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, who is the pioneer in the exact study of indi- 
vidual differences, discussed the broader aspects of 
the problem of heredity and environment and illumi- 
nated the subject of psychological tests from the 
standpoint of their historical development. The vice- 
presidential address by Dr. R. Dodge was a very 
acute discussion, from an experimental standpoint, of 
human variability. An appreciative audience of 250 
heard the addresses. The retiring vice-president for 
the Washington meeting next year is Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall. The presiding vice-president for next year is 
Dr. R. S. Woodworth. The section adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution on the election of Dr. Cattell to the 
presidency of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: 

The Section of Psychology of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science felicitates itself and the 
Association upon the election of Dr. J. McKeen Cattell 
as president of the Association. This election is particu- 
larly appropriate on account of the long and distinguished 
services of Dr. Cattell as an investigator and teacher of 
experimental psychology, as a scientific student of the 
careers of scientific men, as an organizer of scientific en- 
terprises, as an editor of scientific and educational jour- 
nals, and as a leader in the affairs of the Association. 


SECTION K (SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCES) 


Vice-president and chairman, John F. Crowell. 

Retiring vice-president, Henry 8S. Graves. 

Secretary, Frederick L. Hoffman, Babson Institute, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


(Report by Frederick L. Hoffman) 


The section held sessions on Friday, Saturday and 
Monday, which were fairly well attended. The pro- 
gram was unusually good, with 26 papers, all but four 
of which were read by the authors in person. The 
attention given to the sessions by the daily press was 
the best on record. 

The introductory address by the vice-president, Dr. 
John Franklin Crowell, on “A plea for business 
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strategy in national and international policy,” eligi, 
an interesting discussion. This was followed by 
stimulating address on “The economic influences , 
the tire industry,” by Mr. D. L. Brown, of Akn, 
Mr. Brown emphasized the enormous importance , 
the rubber industry to this country and its basic jp 
portance in the further development of motor tra, 
portation. Several papers were read on medical ay 
sanitary science, including some very suggestive 9 
servations on “What medical science has done f 
public health,” by Dr. Oscar Dowling, president , 
the Louisiana State Board of Health. 

On the second day the morning session was ¢o 
cerned with the discussion of business problems, intr 
duced by a really extraordinary address by Major ( 
R. Johnson, of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerg 
on “A declaration of principles in labor relations 
This was followed by a carefully reasoned paper 9 
“Labor relations in the printing trades,” by Dr. Fra 
cis H. Bird, of Chicago, emphasizing the avoidance 9 
labor controversy by means of committees represent 
ing both sides, in the spirit of fairness and in con 
plete possession of all the essential facts. A thi 
paper in this session was on “Progress in busine 
integrity,” by Professor Rudolph M. Binder, of \ 
York University. At the afternoon session Mr. Hng 
Riemer, of Chicago, read a paper on “Progress in th 
development of man power since the war,” followe 
by two papers on “Research and profit-sharing, 
which were read by title. The concluding paper 0 
this session was on “The increased use of metri 
weights and measures,” by Mr. Howard Richard 
secretary of the Metric Association, which a 
considerable interest. Mr. Richards emphasized th 
growing appreciation of the metric system, not only i 
scientific work, but also to an increasing extent i 
modern business. 

The Monday forenoon session was opened by 
paper of absorbing interest on “Development < 
transportation by air,” by Professor Edward ! 
Warner, of Boston. Professor Warner’s observatiot 
should attract nation-wide attention, as based up 
both a sound and thorough theoretical and practi 
conception of the situation. Mr. H. T. Newcomb, 
the Delaware and Hudson Company, followed with 
paper on “Railways under the transportation 4 
presenting the railway side of what is still a mo 
complex situation. Dr. C. D. Howe, of the Universi 
of Toronto, followed with an address on “Econotl 
aspects of the forestry situation in Canada,” and ! 
mirably presented an argument against ruthless ¢ 
ploitation. Of interest in this connection was an! 
dress on “The economic value of scenic national pa 
and historical sites,” by Dr. George F. Kunz, of Nt 
York, N. Y. 
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The final afternoon session was primarily concerned 
¢h insurance questions. The audience on this occa- 
on included a large number of representatives of the: 
‘,cinnati Life Underwriters Association. The first’ 
sper, on “Group Insurance,” was by Mr. William J. 
raham, of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, 
New York. This was followed by an address on 
[he progress of life insurance in the last five years,” 
Mr. James 8. Elston, of The Travelers’, and an ad- 
irably reasoned discussion on “Evidence of life in- 
nrance progress,” by Miss Genevieve M. Carr, of the 
ational Life Insurance Company, of Vermont. The 
ee papers formed a most interesting symposium on 
e extraordinary progress of modern life insurance 
ince the war, with which there is probably nothing 
compare in the other aspects of our recent economic 
nd social development. Mr. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
Attleboro, Mass., presented a paper on “Progress 
nd science of community fellowship,” better known 
sthe “Attleboro plan.” The last paper of the ses- 
m was by the secretary, on “Germany’s economic 
onstruction,” based on recent investigation and ex- 
nded consideration of the various social and eco- 
mic problems demanding early solution, concerning 
hich Dr. Hoffman pointed out that in his judgment 
ere was an alternative or an international adminis- 
ation of the government of the German people. 

It is planned that the papers for the next year’s 
ssion of Section K will be grouped under the gen- 
al title, “Urgent problems of western civilization.” 


The Metric Association 


President, George F’. Kunz. 
Secretary, Howard Richards, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
rk City. 


(Report compiled by the permanent secretary) 


The Metrie Association held two sessions on Fri- 
y, and the metrie dinner occurred Friday evening. 
le papers were devoted to pointing out the numerous 
wantages of the metric system and the ease with 
ich it may replace the more ancient systems now 
use in America. Elwood Haynes, president of the 
nynes Automobile Company, advocated the use of 
¢metric system for cooking, carpentry, ete. Theo- 
te H. Miller, works manager of the DeLaval Sep- 
itor Company, in whose plant the metric system has 
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t of making the change, if made in the right way, 
altogether trifling.’ Dr. Harvey W. Wiley said 
it our present methods of measuring commodities is 
ecessarily complicated and cumbersome. “The 
iidonment of our own obsolete system would be 
ther forward step in the repression of fraud.”— 
t following officers for 1924 were elected: Presi- 
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dent, George F. Kunz; vice-presidents, Theodore H. 
Miller, Arthur E. Kennelly and W. P. Dobson; sec- 
retary, Howard Richards, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
City; treasurer, Frederick L. Roberts. 


SECTION L (HISTORICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SCIENCES) 


The work of Section L is divided among three com- 
mittees at present: (1) The Committee on the History 
of Science, (2) the Committee on the Philologiecal Sci- 
ences in the Association and (3) the Committee on 
Auxiliary Language. During the period of organiza- 
tion of the philological sciences in the system of the 
association the Committee on the History of Science 
is temporarily the section committee for Section L, 
but the three committees named above are quite auton- 
omous in their respective fields. Each committee pre- 
sented a program at Cincinnati, reports of which are 
given below. 


Program by the Committee on History of Science 


Chairman, Florian Cajori. 

Secretary, Frederick E. Brasch, Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, Washington, D. C. 


(Report by Frederick E. Brasch) 


The Saturday forenoon session on The History of 
Science was devoted mainly to the very prominent 
part played by Cincinnati in astronomy, terrestrial 
magnetism and meteorology. Dr. W. Carl Rufus, of 
the University of Michigan, dealt with the early his- 
tory of American astronomical observatories, with 
special attention to the Cincinnati Observatory, 
founded in 1843—five years before the organization 
of the A. A. A: S. The cornerstone was laid by Pres- 
ident John Quincey Adams, when he was 76 years old, 
who made the then very arduous trip from Boston 
for the purpose. The first director of this pioneer 
observatory, Ormsby McKnight Mitchell, was a lead- 
ing astronomer of his period. He founded the first 
astronomical society and the first astronomical jour- 
nal in America. Dr. Louis A. Bauer, Director of 
the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, a graduate of the 
University of Cincinnati, delivered an address on the 
early history of terrestrial magnetism in America. 
A leader in the early days of this science was Dr. 
John Locke, a Cincinnatian who was among the or- 
ganizers of the A. A. A. S. in 1848. He contributed 
largely to the study of magnetic dip and intensity 
and proposed that Cincinnati be made the center of 
reference for a magnetic survey of the United States. 
Locke’s most important work was the invention of the 
chronograph (first known as “automatic clock regis- 
ter”) for which he received an award from Congress. 
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Dr. W. J. Humphreys, of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, gave an inspiring account of the early history 
of American meteorology, pointing out that the true 
beginning of the U. S. Weather Bureau was made in 
Cincinnati. Dr. Cleveland Abbe, then director of the 
Cincinnati Observatory, began to issue weather pre- 
dictions in 1868. Abbe was subsequently a very 
prominent worker in the Weather Bureau and took 
part in all lines of meteorological advance. Pro- 
fessor Edwin W. Schreiber, of Proviso High School, 
Mayfield, Illinois, contributed an illustrated paper on 
“Drawing Instruments of Two Hundred Years Ago.” 
Special attention was directed to Edmund Stone’s 
edition of M. Bion’s work on “The construction and 
principal uses of mathematical instruments,” 1723. 
Dr. Florian Cajori’s address as retiring chairman 
was omitted, because of lack of time. 

The Monday afternoon program was arranged 
jointly with the Philological Committee and was de- 
voted to a symposium on Lord Francis Bacon’s scien- 
tific writings, with special reference to celebrating the 
three hundredth anniversary of the publication of his 
“De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum.” Five 
papers dealing with the activities of Bacon as the 
originator of modern scientific methods were read and 
discussed before an interested audience. Professor 
Mark H. Liddell, of Purdue University, outlined a 
college of research projected by Bacon, but never 
realized. Professor Harry E. Earnes, of Smith Col- 
lege, developed the historical setting of Bacon’s work. 
It was interestingly brought out that, while there 
were many bright lights in the period that we con- 
sider as the Dark Ages, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, yet the general intellectual plane of 
Bacon’s day was that based on Aristotle and Plato. 
Research was generally unknown and Bacon’s turn- 
ing to the experimental method for seeking truth— 
the observation of particulars in their regular series 
and order—blazed the way ‘for the development of 
modern science. Professor W. A. Crowley, of the 
University of Cincinnati, outlined the practical value 
of Baconian induction, and was followed by Pro- 
fessor Louis T. More, of the University of Cincinnati, 
with an interesting paper on Philosophical limita- 
tions of modern science. Professor More called spe- 
cial attention to a very prevalent tendency to take 
evidence at second hand and assume as proved prin- 
ciples whose logical basis is questionable. ‘I'he ses- 
sion closed with a paper by Dr. Florian Cajori, of 
the University of California (Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the History of Science), summing up some 
modern applications of Baconian method. 

It was announced that plans are being formed for a 
History of Science society. Dr. David Eugene Smith, 
of Columbia University, can supply information re- 


garding these plans. 
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Program by the Committee on Philological Sciency The 
Chairman, W. A. Oldfather. morni 
Secretary, Mark H. Liddell, Purdue University in Sea 

LaFayette, Ind. DD vnive 

(Report by Mark H. Liddell) Ido a 

A special invitation conference of leading American projec 
philologists on philological sciences was the main fe, F ixed 
ture arranged for the Cincinnati program in that field, yas ay 
A program of representative invitation Papers Way i 
planned as an introduction to the conference. The Tho 
Monday forenoon session was called to order by the to the 
chairman of the Committee on Philological Scienos suai 
and, after a spirited discussion of the aims of tyme 
American Association for the Advancement of Scien _ 
and the objects of the present conference, two paper with # 
were presented, one on the present aspects of research — 
in Indo-European philology, by Professor E. Prokosh Ing (ir 
(of Bryn Mawr College), and the other on problens it 
of the American-Indian languages, by Profess earlier, 
Leonard Bloomfield (of Ohio State University). Them °°" * 
latter paper emphasized the importance of preserving a 
the fast-disappearing evidence of these tongues. ()n 
motion of Professor Craig, the conference then ai. P 
journed to meet at 2 o’clock. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a conferenw Chat 
on philological subjects. Professor Tom Peete Cros, Actin 
of the University of Chicago, called especial attentiomm esear 
to the importance of Celtic philology in Americajmm '% D. 
scholarship and to the need for better facilities for th 
study of Celtic texts, especially Irish and Welsh dic The 1 
tionaries. Professor E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale Unig port to 
versity, dealt with the processes forming the basis off 4 repo. 
phonetic law. Professor L. J. Paetow, of the Univer paper c 
sity of California, called attention to the great neoig™m ternatic 
for a modern scientifie dictionary of Medieval Latin out the 
not only for Latin philology, but as a necessary tol growing 
for the scientific study of the Romance Languages ducati 
and for the intelligent appreciation of the history oj it on the 
science as formulated for centuries in the connotatiougm™m 2nd res 
of a Medieval Latin vocabulary. Professor R. (4g™™ pear in 
Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania, then di of the » 
cussed idiom in Esperanto, pointing out the uncertailf™ with th 
values of syntax in such artificial languages. Prof With its 
sor G. M. Bolling, of Ohio State University, emphig 4 prior 
sized the need of better facilities for linguistic stu ‘arried 
in Greek, and the chairman added specifically the ne the sub; 
of a Greek onomasticon and a corpus of Ostraka. + the sam 
number of elaborate projects covering the entire fed On the 
of English philology were then presented by Profess Associat 
Hardin Craig and Professor Knott, of the Universi Suage a 
of Iowa, after which it was moved and carried that ; radio ec 
committee in charge of the present program be . WSAI, | 
rected to report upon the most necessary and pr Tn ad 
cable of these and other projects at the Washingt mei 

ommitt 


meeting next year. 
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The conference session was continued on Tuesday 
morning With a paper on the importance of research 
in Scandinavian by Professor George T. Flom, of the 
University of Illinois. Then followed a discussion of 
Ido as an International auxiliary language, and a 
project was presented by Dr. F. G. Cottrell, of the 
Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory of the American 
University, for a phonetic laboratory with mechanical 
equipment for the study of speech. 

Those present at the conference voted their thanks 
to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science for its interest in philological sciences and 
recommended that the present Special Committee on 
Philological Sciences in the association be continued 
with the request that it prepare a suitable program to 
represent this field of science at the next annual meet- 
ing (in Washington), and that it make: recommenda- 
tions to the association council at that meeting or 
earlier, in regard to the desirability of taking steps to 
form a subsection of Section L or a special section of 
the association on linguistie sciences. 


Program by the Committee on International 
Auxiliary Language 

Chairman, 8. W. Stratton. 

Acting Secretary, F. G. Cottrell, Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory, American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(Report by F. G. Cottrell) 


The work of this committee since its last formal re- 
port to the council of the association was embodied in 
a report by its chairman, presented as the opening 
paper of the Saturday morning session devoted to in- 
ternational auxiliary language. The report points 
out the rapidity with which interest in the subject is 
growing and particularly the extent to which business, 
educational and government bodies are coming to put 
it on their programs as a serious subject for discussion 
and research. It is planned that the report will ap- 


| pear in a later number of Science. The presentation 


of the report was followed by four papers dealing 
with the auxiliary-language problem in general and 
with its relation to Esperanto, Ido, Simplified English, 
a priort languages and Latin. The discussions were 
carried over into an afternoon session and a talk on 
the subject was broadeasted by one of the speakers 
the same afternoon from the Radio Station WLW. 
On the evening of January 1 another talk on the 
Association’s activities in international auxiliary lan- 
guage and the growing importance of this subject to 
tadio communication was broadcasted from Station 
WSAI, Cincinnati. 

In addition to these Saturday sessions, which were 
directly under the auspices of this committee, the 
Committee on Philology included in its program of 
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Monday and Tuesday two papers bearing on the auxil- 
iary language problem: one on “Idiom of Esperanto,” 
by Professor Roland G. Kent, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the other an abstract of a discus- 
sion between Dr. Max Talmey, of New York City, and 
René de Saussure, of Bern, Switzerland, on the logical 
basis of word formation in Ido on the one hand and 
Esperanto on the other.1 Cooperation of the Com- 
mittee on International Auxiliary Language with the 
Committee on Philology and Section K (Social and 
Economie Sciences) are being planned for the com- 
ing year. 


The National Association of Teachers of Speech 


President, Harry B. Gough. 


Secretary, Henrietta Prentiss, Hunter College, New 
York City. 


(Report by Henrietta Prentiss) 


The eighth annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech was held in the Hotel 
Gibson on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. The at- 
tendance included 130 members of the society and 
their friends. There were represented in the confer- 
ence, teachers of public speaking and debate, inter- 
pretation, dramatic phonology, phoneties and speech 
correction, but there were no separate programs ar- 
ranged for these various interests because of the fun- 
damental problems common to all. Eighteen papers 
were read with different points of view—historical, 
educational, experimental. It is encouraging to note 
the increasing number of graduate courses in dra- 
maties, speech and voice, offered in American -univer- 
sities, and the increasing emphasis laid on the lab- 
oratory method of research,—Opportunity for group 
meetings was given after each session. Unusual in- 
terest was shown in debating. There is a marked 
tendency away from the older, more rigid forms and 
toward the forum type of discussion. On Friday eve- 
ning the association had the privilege of seeing a 
practical and highly successful experiment in the so- 
cializing powers of dramatics. James Watt Raine, of 
Berea College, Kentucky, read a paper on “Drama- 
tizing our common life,” and students of Berea Col- 
lege gave very successfully three dramatic episodes 
as illustrations. 

The following officers for 1924 were elected: Prest- 
dent, W. S. Kay, University of West Virginia; vice- 
presidents, B. C. Van Wye, University of Cincinnati; 
Miss M. B. Echsan, Vassar College; D. Watkins, Uni- 


1 Dr. Talmey’s papers have already appeared in print: 
American Medicine, New Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, pp. 
563-574, Aug., 1923, and Scientific Monthly, Vol. XVII, 
No. 4, pp. 342-360, Oct., 1923. Dr. De Saussure’s reply 
is expected soon to appear in print, probably in the 
Scientific Monthly. 
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versity of California; secretary, Miss F. V. Shattuck, an endeavor to approach more fully the theores; presen 
Iowa State College; treasurer, R. K. Immel, Univer- usage set forth as an ideal in the Carnot a fessor 
sity of Michigan; editor, John Dolman, University of paper is particularly noteworthy as a shbtiiea His A s} 
Pennsylvania; member of council, W. H. Davis, Bow- progress in that direction. Dr. Sanford A. Mon Ot fessor 
doin College (to succeed P. M. Hicks). The arrange- the General Electric Company, presented a ideas versity 
ments made by the local committee, of which B. C. of the gas turbine and made a real etiee, who tr 
Van Wye was chairman, were excellent, and sincere Much credit is due to Vice-president Faig for ha Ol. BS fusing 
appreciation of his labors was expressed. A vote of arranged such an inspiring and generally si chaos 
thanks was tendered to the American Association for program and for the charming way in which he « assocla 
the Advancement of Science, through whose courtesy tributed to the pleasure of the sessions. It js i George 
the National Association of Teachers of Speech en- thought that Section M may serve an important enj by his 
joyed the privilege of being an official guest of the by seeking to interpret for engineers the recent j. rapt 
American Association. velopments in the related sciences. The papers pr. eange 

sented at this session fulfilled that mission admirably woh 
SECTION M (ENGINEERING) * H® in-chie: 
Vice-president and chairman, John T. Faig. SECTION N (MEDICAL SCIENCES) of ie 
Retiring vice-president, F. M. Feiker. Vice-president and chairman, Richard P. Strong, eine 
Secretary, L. W. Wallace, 26 Jackson Place, Wash- Retiring vice-president, Francis Weld Peabody, difficul 
ington, D. C. Secretary, A. J. Goldfarb, College of the City of by tho 
(Report by L. W. Wallace) New York, New York City. paper ) 

Section M held two sessions, one Friday morning (Report by A. J. Goldfarb) fying 
and one in the afternoon, which were well attended, The Cincinnati sessions of Section N were the mos fae @2" P™ 
about 125 being present in the morning and 150 in successful of any in recent years, specially notable leod, 0 
the afternoon. Interest was great and discussion was for the very high character of the papers presentej Imm "4 | 
active. The admirable address of the retiring vice- and the distinction of the speakers, and for the main. jae ©! 
president, F. M. Feiker, dwelt upon the place of the tained lively interest of the audience, who took unusi- contrib 
engineer in public life and stressed the thought that ally active part in the diseussions. Professor Francis fam [tl 8g 
the engineer is dependent upon the work of the pure W. Peabody, of Harvard University, in his retiring Bantin: 
scientist. The address will be published. John Mills, vice-presidential address gave a lucid account of tle myurie 
of the Western Electric Company, gave an address on uniquely useful réle that Section N aims to play in a the ste 
“The atom—what it means to the engineer.” He ex- age of increasing specialization and the partial intd- eo 
In DIOO 


plained the modern theory of atom formation and or- _lectual isolation that must inevitably come with spe 
ganization. He aroused a great deal of interest in cialization among workers in science. The section lems of 


the subject, and inquiries were made as to what books aims to bring together at its sessions specialists in ity of 
one should use in this subject. Mr. Mills’s diseussion, the fields where medical science makes contact with from i 
because of its clarity and scope, was a real contribu- the fundamental sciences and with special lines ot probler 
tion. Charles F. Kettering, of the General Motors study that are not primarily medical but have pr- horn, , 
Research Corporation, disclosed in a very fascinating nounced relations to certain aspects of medical s¢- by insu 
and illuminating manner the relationships between ence. Dr. L. O. Howard, of the U. 8. Bureau of E1- esting | 
the several branches of science. He emphasized the tomology, gave a most interesting account of Dengue present 
definite relationship between science and enginering, fever in the southern United States. Characterizel stray d 
pointing out that all branches of knowledge deal with by low mortality and high morbidity, this fever is OWnEY. 
the fundamentals of mass and energy. He expressed spread by the house-mosquito and may be controlled did. 
the need for a standard nomenclature for these funda- by systematic operations against that insect. J. 

mentals as essential to scientific and engineering prog- Howard also gave a delightful. illustrated accout! T 
ress. Mr. Kettering’s wish that greater intelligence of European stations dealing with tropical diseast, Presi 
should be fostered regarding the forces of nature in including the men of these stations and the natur Secre 


general to the end that opinion and fact may be more of their work. Dr. Richard P. Strong, of Harvard sity of 
clearly distinguished, is shared by scientifie workers Medical School, gave a scholarly account of part of 
in all fields. Ernest L. Robinson, of the General his recent studies in Central America, dealing with 
Electric Company, presented a most lucid paper on the discovery of a flagellate protozoan parasite in the 
the utilization of products of combustion. His dis- latex of plants, which passes through successive stages 
eussion started with a consideration of the Carnot and of parasitism in a hemipterous insect, a lizard, and vancem 
Rankine cycles and then traced the changes that have at length becomes the cause of disease in various mal The Cit 
been made in steam generating and utilizing units in mals. This paper was followed by a well-studied B® history 
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presentation of the history of parasitology by Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Ward, of the University of Illinois. 

A symposium was devoted to the endocrines. Pro- 
fessor Thomas R. Sprunt, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, spoke of difficulties that beset an internist 
who tries to sort significant observations from a con- 
fusing array of symptoms, to separate facts from the 
chaos of myth, pseudo-facts and ignorance that is 
associated with endocrinology. A paper by Professor 
George W. Crile, of Western Reserve University, read 
by his colleague, Dr. Laver, dealt with changes in 
electrical conductivity in brain and liver and heat 
changes, associated with endocrine variations. Pro- 
fessor R. E. Hoskins, of Ohio State University, editor- 
in-chief of Endocrinology, gave a masterly discussion 
of what is and what is not in this field. Merciless 
toward pseudo-science, his treatment was encouraging 
and stimulating toward the further evolution of this 
dificult but fundamental line of work. It was said 
by those who should know that Professor Hoskins’s 
paper was the clearest, most scientific and most satis- 
fying presentation of endocrinological science thus 
far produced in English. Professor J. J. R. Mac- 
leod, of the University of Toronto, gave a closely rea- 
soned and altogether delightful discussion of the his- 
tory of insulin. He showed that many minds have 
contributed to our present knowledge of tiis wonder- 
He described the painstaking efforts of 
Banting to secure a product that would not produce 
injurious symptoms in the patient. He pointed out 
the steps that are being taken to remove the other 
characters of diabetes, aside from the control of sugar 
in blood and urine. He dwelt on the peculiar prob- 
lems of glycogen storage and suggested the probabil- 
ity of the existence of another hormone, separate 
from insulin and influencing fat metabolism. The 
problem of the regeneration of the islets of Linger- 
horn, when the ravage of the disease has been halted 
by insulin treatment, was also considered. An inter- 
esting point came out in the discussion, that, had the 
present laws of Ohio on the capture and killing of all 
stray dogs and eats been in force in Toronto, the dis- 
covery of insulin could not have taken place as it 


did, 


The American Student Health Association 


President, Joseph E. Raycroft. 
_Secretary-treasurer, Warren E. Forsythe, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(Report by Warren E. Forsythe) 


The American Student Health Association held a 
meeting with the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for ‘the first time this year. 
The Cincinnati meeting was the most successful in the 
history of the American Student Health Association, 
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characterized by great freedom of discussion and very 
valuable comparing of notes. There were five ses- 
sions, attended by 25 persons keenly interested in 
methods and results of work directed toward the 
health of students in educational institutions. The 
following notes may give an idea of the discussions. 
Dr. C. W. Goddard reported an admirable system of 
supervision of sanitation at the University of Texas. 
Dr. J. E. P. Holland reported experience with a sharp 
epidemic of diphtheria at the University of Indiana. 
Dr. H. S. Diehl presented results in the employment 
of physicians for dispensary and hospital work on 
full and part-time bases. Dr. Richard Kimpton pre- 
sented a strong case for the necessity of very careful 
eye examinations to preserve the efficiency of college 
and university students. Dr. J. E. Raycroft gave a 
strong plea for proper evaluation of student-health 
work in several particulars. The most interesting dis- 
cussion resulted from a symposium on the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of health departments for 
the supervision of athletics, athletes and the care of 
athletic injuries. It was revealed that Harvard Uni- 
versity has a very effective system whereby the physi- 
cian is in complete control of all matters that have 
any relation to the health of participants in teams 
and games. A similar system was reported at Yale. 


SECTION 0 (AGRICULTURE) 


Vice-president and chairman, R. A. Pearson. 
Retiring vice-president, R. W. Thatcher. 
Secretary, P. E. Brown, Iowa State College, Ames, 


Towa. 
(Report by R. W. Thatcher) 


Section O held joint sessions at Cincinnati with the 
American Society of Agronomy, as shown below. The 
address of the retiring vice-president for Section O 
was given at the agricultural scientists’ dinner Friday 
evening, by Dr. R. W. Thatcher, director of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
His topic was “A program for agricultural develop- 
ment.” 


The American Society of Agronomy 


President, M. F. Miller. 
Secretary, P. E. Brown, Iowa State College, Ames, 


Towa. 
(Report by R. W. Thatcher) 


Two sessions on Friday, held jointly with Section 
O, were devoted to a well-attended symposium on 
“Research fundamental to the solving of economic 
problems of crop plants.” The subject was discussed 
from seven different viewpoints, by as many speakers, 
as follows: Taxonomy, Dr. C. R. Ball, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Mycology, Dr. C. L. 
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Shear, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; Mor- 
phology, Dr. R. A. Oakley, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; Physiology, Dr. William Crocker, of 
the Thompson Institute for Plant Research; Cytology, 
Dr. R. A. Harper, of Columbia University; Genetics, 
Dr. H. H. Love, of Cornell University; Biochemistry, 
Dr. R. A. Gortner, of the University of Minnesota; 
Soils, Dr. R. G. Lipman, of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. It was generally ex- 
pressed that there is great need for scientific studies 
_ bearing on the practical problems of agriculture and 
that economic plants may well be chosen as experi- 
mental and observational subjects for fundamental re- 
search in biological science. 


The American Society for Horticultural Science 


President, J. H. Gourley. 
Secretary, C. P. Close, College Park, Md. 


(Report by C. P. Close) 


The society held sessions on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, with very good attendance. In spite of a 
full program, there was generally good discussion of 
the papers presented and interest was maintained at a 
high level. The address of the retiring president, 
Professor J. H. Gourley, of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio, was given on Saturday afternoon. 
He presented a most instructive paper on the develop- 
ment of American horticulture during the last seventy- 
five years. The period was conveniently divided into 
three eras. The era of the amateur (ending about 
1870) ineluded the work of such remarkable pomolo- 
gists as A. D. Downing, Charles Downing, Elwanger, 
Fuller, Henderson, Hovey, Longworth, Meehan, War- 
den and Wilder. The agricultural colleges were estab- 
lished by the Morrill Act in this era and some of the 
best of the present varieties of fruits originated. The 
era of fruit testing (from about 1879 to about 1900) 
saw the development of field experimental work, the 
establishment of the state experiment stations by the 
Hatch Act, and the organization of the Division of 
Pomology in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Commercial fruit growing and the use of cold storage 
for fruits developed rapidly. Spraying was intro- 
duced and became general. San Jose scale, Colorado 
potato beetle and codling moth appeared. The ba- 
cillus of pear fire-blight was discovered. Many of the 
present commercial varieties of fruits were introduced 
in this era. The last era is specially marked for great 
development of commercial fruit growing and for the 
organization of research under the Adams Act and of 
extension work under the Smith-Lever Act. The de- 
velopment of cooperative marketing and the wide in- 
troduction of power sprayers have been prominent in 
this period and the science of genetics has developed. 

A symposium of short papers on landscape demon- 
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stration, to encourage farmers in the beautifying of 
their home grounds, occurred on Thursday afternoon, 
One speaker reported great success in conduct 

“planting bees” at school houses. After the sym 
posium other papers on extension and teaching Were 
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presented. A need for a nation-wide conference o, T] 
horticultural teaching, research and extension was dis. Presic 
cussed and a full discussion of these topies is plannea we 
for the next meeting, in Washington. There were tio Madisor 
sessions for papers on fruits, one for papers on vege. 
tables and one for papers on nursery stock. The sym. 
posium on crown gall, arranged jointly by the Phyto. The 1 
pathological Society, the Society for Horticulturg) best = 
Science and other groups, was very successful; it has subject- 
been reported above, for the Phytopathological §>. lent rest 
ciety. commutt 
terest In 
The Potat» Association of America wie; 
President, W. H. Martin, Se 
Secretary-treasurer, William Stuart, U. S. Depart- ewe. 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. urday. 
(Report by Wm. Stuart) five yea’ 
The tenth annual meeting, held Thursday, Friday presenta 
and Saturday, was the most successful in the history taken pl 
of the association. It was reported that membership ng of ¢ 
had increased by seventy per cent. in 1923. The re fae” ‘S 
port of the committee on research was very ‘valuable, Me 
as was also that of the committee on nomenclature. culture 1 
An exhaustive report on seed improvement and ccr- MS " 
tification was submitted late in the meeting but could Jmeo“"°" 
not be discussed because of lack of time. A session JCS! 
was devoted to potato fertilizers and there was a syn- four hot 
posium on potato grading and marketing. A syn- 7” the 2 
posium on potato-seab control was perhaps the mot fm 7° 
interesting. It appears that the problem of scab co J’ 
trol is still unsolved for many soil types but that pean 
flowers of sulphur—especially the inoculated material ges 
—has been generally effective for the Sassafras loams aa 
’ 





of New Jersey. A historical summary of certain 


features of the potato industry, for the last seventy- a _ 
five years, was presented by William Stuart. During Leal vt 
that period the outstanding events were said to be: Mpls: 
Development of a distinct American race of potato he "i 


varieties; development of disease-control methods, e 
pecially of Bordeaux mixture; development of horse 
drawn planters and diggers; production of high-grade 
seed-potatoes; disinfection; use of chemical fertil- 
izers; study of virus diseases; group classifications; 
and variety standardization. 

The association adopted two resolutions, one favor 
ing a carefully restricted potato acreage for the 
northern United States in 1924 and one expressing 
sincere appreciation on the part of the Potato Ass 
ciation, of the numerous courtesies received from the 
American Association for the Advancement of S¢- 
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ence, especially of the excellent services performed 
py the local committee for the Cincinnati meeting, 
whieh made this meeting a most profitable and suc- 
cessful one to the members and guests of the Potato 


Association. 
The Association of Official Seed Analysts 
President, F. W. Taylor. 
secretary, A. L. Stone, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 
(Report by A. L. Stone) 


The meeting of the seed analysts was one of the 
pest ever held, measured by the importance of the 
subject-matter presented in the papers, by the excel- 
lent results of the associational work as shown by the 
committee reporters, and by the constant and live in- 
terest in the discussions. One individual who attended 
meetings of some of the other organizations re- 
marked that the interest shown and the “pep” injected 
into the meeting surpassed anything he had seen else- 
where. The meeting lasted from Thursday to Sat- 
urday. The president’s annual address, on “Seventy- 
fve years of agricultural progress,” was a masterly 
presentation, in which he traced the changes that have 
taken place in production, transportation and market- 
ing of crops, and emphasized the great part played 
in this advance by national and state educational 
agencies. He remarked that recent progress in agri- 
culture is probably not equalled in any other industry, 
unless it be in that of war. Some interesting illus- 
trations showed recent agricultural progress in an 
original manner. Seventy-five years ago it required 
four hours and thirty-one minutes of human labor, 
on the average, to produce a bushel of corn; now it 
requires only forty-one minutes. A bushel of wheat 
is now produced by only ten minutes of human labor; 
seventy-five years ago it required three hours. Last 
summer our farmers cut and cared for about fifty mil- 
lion acres of grass, probably in about ten days on the 
average, so that about five million acres were cared 
for per day. To have handled such ‘a hay crop in 
en days, by the methods in vogue when Millard Fill- 
more was president, would have required the services 
of nearly four times the number of men enlisted in 
he American army during the World War. In the 
last seven deeades the number of farm workers in the 
United States has only about doubled, while the pro- 
duction of corn and oats has been multiplied by five, 
that of wheat by eight and that of pork and hay by 
One hundred. The program as a whole was of great 
interest to the analysts and seedsmen present. The 
most outstanding feature was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Research and Methods, including the ref- 
*rees on seed sampling, purity testing and germina- 
ion. The report gave the results of a study of equip- 
ment in the seed laboratories of the United States 
ind Canada—types and makes of germinators, meth- 
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botany, plant physiology, agronomy, pathology, bac- 
ods of controlling temperature, ete. It involved also 
a study of the training and efficiency of the analyst, 
showing that to be efficient he must be trained in 
teriology and chemistry. He must be careful, pains- 
taking, accurate and courageous, in addition to which 
he must be an administrator of no mean ability, es- 
pecially where his duties include the enforcement of 
law. The committee reported the results of purity 
and germination tests on a series of samples of vari-— 
ous agricultural seeds, where, as nearly as was 
humanly possible, identical samples were sent to each 
laboratory belonging to the Association, and to sev- 
eral commercial seed analysts employed by seedsmen. 
The results were compared. As a result of the work 
done for the last three years the Association desig- 
nated certain laboratories as “Certified” on the ground 
that they were equipped and manned to do accurate 
and dependable work. The laboratories included in 
this preliminary certification were Calgary (Canada), 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Ottawa (Canada), Texas, Virginia, 
Washington (D. C.) and Wisconsin. The report of 
the committee also included the results of a study to 
discover the possibility of determining the origin of 
samples of agricultural seeds by the weed seeds and 
other material contained in them. This appears to be 
possible. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was an illus- 
trated address by Dr. William Crocker, of the Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research, on “Principles of 
seed germination as illustrated by the behavior of 
Johnson grass and Amaranthus seeds.” It appears 
that delayed germination in these seeds is not due to 
hardness of seed-coat nor to dormancy of the em- 
bryos in the usual sense. Complete removal of the 
coat resulted in rapid and nearly complete germina- 
tion, although the seed-coat did not appear seriously 
to hinder water entrance. 


The Geneticists Interested in Agriculture 


Secretary ad interim, E. W. Lindstrom, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 
(No report received) 


SECTION Q (EDUCATION) 


Vice-president and chairman, Henry W. Holmes. 
Retiring vice-president, Bird T. Baldwin. 
Secretary, A. S. Barr, 1924 Hazlewood, Detroit, 
Mich. 
(Report by A. S. Barr) 


Five well-attended sessions of the section were held, 
on Thursday afternoon and on Friday and Saturday 
forenoon and afternoon. The address of the retiring 
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vice-presideat, Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of the Iowa 
Child-Welfare Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa, was 
delivered Thursday afternoon, on “Cooperative re- 
search in education.” The speaker outlined important 
features in the work of the Iowa Child-Welfare Re- 
search Station, established by the Iowa Legislature in 
1917 for the scientific study of the development and 
conservation of normal and superior children. Four 
lines of work were reviewed: a study of the relation 
of physical growth to adolescence in boys, a study of 
the relation of mental to physical growth, a three-year 
investigation of the rural child in Iowa, and services 
as scientific consultant for the city schools of Cleve- 
land. Besides the vice-presidential address were given 
in the same session an invitation paper on repeated 
measurements of mental and physical development of 
school children, by Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, of Har- 
vard University, and another on the scientific method 
applied to the study of the social objectives of educa- 
tion, by Dr. C. C. Peter, of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Dr. Dearborn spoke of a study of the ossifica- 
tion of carpal bones by means of X-ray photographs. 
A monograph on some of the results of this study has 
recently been published, on “The determination of 
anatomical age in school children and its relation to 
mental development.” Important age, sex and racial 
differences in growth have been shown. Dr. Peter 
emphasized a need for a more scientific method in cur- 
riculum construction. He said we should first deter- 
mine the various needs that life presents (by syste- 
matic job analyses, with attention to notable failures 
and successes), after which we should find out which 
of these needs require the help of the school, and these 
should be considered in planning the school cur- 
riculum. 

The Friday forenoon session was devoted to invi- 
tation papers on scientific methods as applied in pre- 
school training, in elementary, secondary and college 
education, and in teacher training. The Friday after- 
noon session was held jointly with the Phi Delta 
Kappa Fraternity (see, below). The Saturday fore- 
noon session included papers on scientific methods in 
individual development, in educational finance, in 
planning school buildings, in educational supervision, 
in instruction, and in educational administration. The 
afternoon session of the same day was devoted to mis- 
cellaneous papers on a plan for securing ratiocratic 
control of educational policies, curriculum building in 
arithmetic, results of repeated intelligence tests, an ex- 
perimental study of patterns of thought and materials 
of educational sociology. 


The Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity 
President, William 8. Gray. 
Secretary, Abel J. McAllister, 2118 West 109th St., 
Chicago, II. 
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(Report by A. S. Barr) © 


The fraternity held a session jointly with Sectio, 
on Friday afternoon. Dean J. Manhan, of the Uni. 
versity of Virginia, discussed the “Case method of 
school supervision.” Professor Fred Ayer, of the 
University of Washington, reviewed the Scientific 
methods of biology and through a clever analogy dis. 
cussed the “Morphology of the school curriculy,’ 
Dr. 8. A. Courtis, of the Detroit Publie Schools, maj 
a strong plea for the strict application of the law oj 
the single variable in attempts to secure accurate ojy. 
cational measurements. 


ORGANIZATIONS RELATED TO ALL SECTIONS oF 
THE A. A. A. 8. 


The Society of Sigma Xi 


President, Henry B. Ward. 
Secretary, Edward Ellery, Union College, Sch. 
nectady, N. Y. 


(Reported by Edward Ellery) 


Sigma Xi held its twenty-fourth annual convention 
at Cincinnati. At the business session, Friday after. 
noon, charters were granted for chapters in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the California Institute of Tech. 
nology and the Johns Hopkins University. It wa 
voted that sets of the Sigma Xi Quarterly be deposited 
in the libraries of institutions where there are chap- 
ters, in the Library of Congress and in prominent 
state libraries. The Alumni committee appointed a 
the last annual convention was represented in the 
present convention, as well as in the meeting of the 
executive committee. This representation of the 
alumni among the officers of the society marks a nev 
departure and promises greater usefulness of Sigma 
Xi in promoting the cause of research. The following 
officers were elected: President, F. K. Richtmyer, Cor- 
nell University ; secretary, Edward Ellery, Union (o- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y.; treasurer, George B. Peg- 
ram, Columbia University; executive committee, Cat 
H. Eigenmann, George W. Stewart, Clarence E. Me 
Clung, Vernon Kellogg and Henry B. Ward; alum 
representative, Clarence E. Davies. The annual dit- 
ner, held Friday evening, in the Commons of the Un: 
versity of Cincinnati, was the occasion of brief at 
dresses by President F. C. Hicks, of the University 
of Cincinnati, and others. 

The second Annual Sigma Xi Lecture, under tl 
joint auspices of the American Association and Sig 
Xi, was delivered on Friday evening in the auditorium 
of Hughes High School, by Dr. Willis Rodney Wht 
ney, of the General Electrie Company. His subje 
was “The vacuum, there’s something in it.” This ad- 


dress has been considered in these reports, under (ret 


eral Sessions. Dr. Whitney was assisted by Dr. C, 
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W. Hewlett and Mr. A. B. Page, both connected with 
the research laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Other Organizations 


The Societies of Gamma Alpha, Phi Kappa Phi and 
Sigma Delta Epsilon were scheduled to hold meetings 
with the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Cincinnati during convocation week, but 
no response has followed the permanent secretary’s 
requests for reports of their meetings. 


THE ORGANIZATION, WORK AND PUR- 
POSES OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE 


GENERAL SCOPE 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science aims to advance science in the New World in 
every feasible way. The majority of its members 
and all the societies now associated with it are of the 
United States or Canada, but its field is not limited to 
those two countries and it has members residing in 
all parts of the world. All who are interested in the 
progress of knowledge and education are eligible to 
membership. Its organization presents two aspects: 

(1) It constitutes a cooperation of many thousands 
of individuals for the advancement of science and all 
that this phrase implies. At the opening of the Cin- 
cinnati meeting the membership list included 12,015 
names. Its membership represents persons engaged 
in scientific or educational work or appreciating the 
value of these lines of activity. The individual mem- 
bers of the association support its project through 
financial contributions, which may have the form of 
sustaining-membership contributions, life-membership 
contributions, annual membership dues, or associate- 
ship dues. Contributions of the last two forms are 
used directly to support the work of the association, 
while only the income from the first two forms of 
contribution is thus used, these contributions them- 
selves being permanently invested and very carefully 
guarded, 

(2) The association is also a great general organi- 
zation of eighty-three wholly autonomous and inde- 
pendent associated scientific societies and twelve local 
academies of science and learning. Forty-three of 
the larger associated socieites and all the associated 
academies are officially affiliated with the asso- 
ciation. Affiliated societies have representation in 
the association council and in its section committees, 
thereby takng part in the control of its affairs. 
Whether affiliated or not, the associated societies have 
no responsibility for the financial’ support of the 
organization, which is borne, as has been said above, 
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solely by the individual members. A list of the as- 
sociated societies is presented farther on in this issue 
of Science. 

The association aims to assist, in every feasible way, 
the work of all men and women of science and that of 
all scientific and educational organizations, especially 
those that are associated with it. A large number of 
the latter regularly meet at the times and places of the 
association meetings, while many others frequently do 
so. The facilities of the association, for arranging 
sessions, ete., are at the disposal of all the societies 
that meet with it at any of its meetings. Reduced 
railway rates for the meetings are generally secured. 
To individual members the organization is valuable 
in many ways, especially through its publications and 
through the meetings. The permanent secretary’s of- 
fice is always ready to aid the scientific work of mem- 
bers in every way possible. It is hoped that all mem- 
bers and all associated societies may realize that the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
is their association, and that they will continue to 
demand of its officers more and better work for the 
growth of knowledge, for increased popular apprecia- 
tion of science and the scientific method of thought, 
and for the improvement of democratic civilization in 
general. It is also hoped that both the societies and 
the individual members will enter fully into the spirit 
of cooperation with the section secretaries, with the 
permanent secretary’s office, and with the other of- 
fices and committees of the association, to the end that 
the services of the association may be still further 
broadened, its prestige may be still further enhanced, 
and its power may be still further strengthened, “to 
give a stronger and more general impulse and more 
systematic direction to scientific research, and to pro- 
eure for the labors of scientific men increased facili- 
ties and a wider usefulness.” 


ORGANIZATION 


The direction of the association rests in the council, 
a democratically constituted body that combines the 
legislative and executive functions. The council con- 
sists of the president, the vice-presidents (at present 
15 in number), the treasurer, the general secretary, 
the permanent secretary, the secretaries of the sections 
(now 15 in number), the council representatives of the 
affiliated societies and academies (43 societies and 12 
academies, with 87 representatives altogether), and 
eight elected members. All council members, exeept- 
ing the representatives of societies and academies, are 
elected by the council itself, for it nominates and 
elects the president, the general and permanent sec- 
retaries, the treasurer and the eight additional elected 
members, and it elects the vice-presidents and section 
secretaries on nominations by the respective sections. 
There are 137 council memberships at present, but 
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the same person sometimes serves in more than a 
single capacity, and there are now 127 names on the 
council roll. A list of the council members for 1923 
has been presented on earlier pages of this issue of 
Science. The council meets regularly four or five 
times during each annual meeting, and interim busi- 
ness is transacted by the executive committee of the 
council, which consists of the president, the general 
secretary, the permanent secretary and eight other 
members elected by the council. The executive com- 
mittee for 1923 consisted of Simon Flexner, chairman ; 
Charles D. Walcott, president ; D. T. MacDougal, gen- 
eral secretary; B. E. Livingston, permanent secre- 
tary; J. McK. Cattell, H. L. Fairchild, L. O. Howard, 
W. J. Humphreys, A. A. Noyes, Herbert Osborn and 
H. B. Ward. For 1924 the personnel remains the 
same, with the exception that Dr. Walcott is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Cattell, the president-elect; Dr. A. A. 
Noyes is succeeded by Dr. W. A. Noyes, and Dr. G. 
A. Miller takes the place left vacant by Dr. Cattell’s 
election as president. 

The association has fifteen sections, representing 
the main current subdivisions of science, and each is 
designated by a letter, as follows: A (Mathematics), 
B (Physics), C (Chemistry), D (Astronomy), E 
(Geology and Geography), F (Zoological Sciences), 
G (Botanical Sciences), H (Anthropology), I (Psy- 
chology), K (Social and Economie Sciences), L ( His- 
torical and Philological Sciences), M (Engineering), 
N (Medieal Sciences), O (Agriculture), Q (Educa- 
tion). Members of the association may be enrolled in 
one or more sections and a ecard file of its members 
is maintained for each section. Section P is planned 
for Manufactures and Commerce, but has not yet been 
organized. 

ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the association are, in general, of 
three kinds, those related to the holding of the annual 
and other meetings, those related to publications and 
those related to the advance of knowledge by research. 
These may be briefly considered in order. 


Meetings 


The regular annual meetings are made possible by 
the organization of the association. A local commit- 
tee for each meeting has charge of all local details. 
These meetings are the only large gatherings of the 
kind that inelude all branches of science. They pre- 
sent to the people an orderly exposition of all the 
branches of American scientific thought. These, and 
the other meetings that are occasionally held, consti- 
tute a powerful means of disseminating knowledge, 
of cultivating the scientific attitude of mind and of 
promoting a general appreciation of the great im- 
portance of science and scientific study. For each 
meeting the association organizes a publicity service, 
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which gives to the daily press authoritative accounts 
regarding science. The meetings also furnish the only 
means by which such a large number of active work. 
ers in all branches of science are brought together 
from distant regions, with consequent opportunities 
for the formation and renewal of numerous persona] 
acquaintanceships and friendships. 

When an associated society meets with the others 
of the group all its needs are cared for through the 
organization of the association. In these eases the 
society officers are freed from most of the preliminary 
work that must always be done in preparing for a 
society meeting. The association does not urge that 
associated special scientific societies should always 
meet with the larger group representing all the sci- 
ences; there are good reasons why some societies 
should generally meet at other times and places, and 
why some should frequently or occasionally do s0, 
This matter is of course decided by each society for 
itself. But the association does invite all scientific 
societies to meet with it, especially at the greater four- 
yearly meetings, and it proffers the machinery of its 
organization for the advantage of all societies that ac- 
cept this invitation. It asks the officers of societies 
that meet elsewhere and at other times to consider 
seriously how they may be able, nevertheless, to aid 
their respective section committees to present their 
respective fields of science in an adequate and impress- 
ive way, and it asks the council representatives of the 
societies to take active part in the work of the associa- 
tion. In a great exposition of American scientific 
work such as one of the annual meeting of the associ- 
ation, as well as in the conduct of association affairs 
in general, it is surely desirable that the work of every 
special scientific society should be well represented. 
In the absence of the associated societies a section 
committee arranges the program for its field of scien- 
tifie work; in the presence of the societies the program 
is mainly left in their hands. 

The council aims to select meeting places in such 8 
way as to bring the meetings successively into the 
various regions of the United States and Canada, in 
order that all members may frequently attend 
without too extensive journeys, and that the whole- 
some local publicity for scientific work and the gen- 
eral educational influences that always result from 
the meetings may be brought to all quarters of the 
two countries. 

Publications 


The weekly journal Screncs, official organ of the 
association, furnishes an open forum for the discus- 
sion of questions regarding science and education. Al- 


most every branch of scientific knowledge is repre . 


sented in its columns. Many shorter scientific contri- 
butions of the results of research are published 
Science, which probably has a larger circulation than 
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any other journal that embraces the entire scientific 
field. 

Since SCIENCE became the official organ of the asso- 
ciation for the publication of its official announce- 
ments and the reports of its meetings, the annual 
publication of a volume of proceedings has been dis- 
continued, and volumes of summarized proceedings 
have been published in their stead. Five volumes of 
this kind have appeared—the last one in 1921, cover- 
ing six years. Each of these volumes presents the 
lists of officers, ete., for each of the years in question, 
together with references to Science for the presi- 
jential and vice-presidential addresses and other offi- 
cial communieations for these years. It also includes 
the complete membership list as this stood at the date 
of printing. It is planned to publish the next 
volume in the fall of 1925. 

The membership list of the association forms one 
of the most valuable instruments of its kind as an 
address list of American scientific workers and 
friends of science. Fellows of the association as well 
as life and sustaining members are specially desig- 
nated. 

From time to time the council of the association has 
adopted resolutions calling attention to various mat- 
ters that pertain to the general welfare as this is re- 
lated to seientifie thought and setting forth the posi- 
tion taken by the association in these matters. Such 
resolutions are published in Scrence and are sent to 
interested persons and organizations. 

One of the most important features of the work of 
the association is the support it gives toward the 
publication of Science, and one of its main objects 
is the publication and wide circulation of this weekly 
journal. ScrENcE is sent free to all members in good 
standing. Such members are allowed, however, to 
receive The Scientific Monthly instead of Science, if 
they so request. At the beginning of the calendar 
year a subseription to the journal for that year is 
ordered from the publishers for each member whose 
annual dues for the current fiscal year have been 
paid. As a special accommodation, members who 
paid dues for the preceding fiscal year are kept on 
the mailing list of the journal until February 1, even 
though they may not have paid for the current year. 
The journal is discontinued on the last-named date 
unless the current dues have been paid. Those paying 
their dues still later in the year receive the journal 
from the time the dues are paid, but, as a special 
favor, may receive the back issues for the current cal- 
endar year if they so request, provided they pay for 
the transportation of these back issues at the rate of 
one cent for each copy. 

The association publishes a preliminary announce- 
ment for each meeting, which is mailed to all mem- 
bers. It also publishes a general program for each 
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meeting. Each general program of an annual meet- 
ing forms an excellent epitome of the status of 
American science. General programs may be secured 
from the Washington office on request if postage (6 
cents) is prepaid. 


Endowment and Grants for Research 


The American association is entrusted with a con- 
siderable permanent endowment, which has been de- 
rived from gifts and bequests of public-spirited per- 
sons and from payments made by sustaining members 
and life members. The income derived from these 
funds is employed to advance scientific research. It 
is annually appropriated for grants, which are 
made to individuals or scientifie organizations, to aid 
research projects. Applications for financial assist- 
ance in scientific investigations are referred to a 
special committee on grants which considers the ap- 
plications and apportions the available funds. Re- 
cipients of these aids to research make reports to the 
association, showing how the funds have been ex- 
pended and the nature of the results obtained. 

It is desirable that the endowment of the associa- 
tion be increased whenever possible, and it is hoped 
that the opportunity thus offered for continuously 
aiding the increase of useful knowledge may be 
widely appreciated. All who are interested in the ad- 
vancement of science by research are urged to bring 
the existence of this trust fund to the attention of pub- 
lic-spirited and philanthropic men who might become 
donors, sustaining members or life members of the 
association. The fundamentally democratic nature of 
the American association and its broad, general scope 
constitute an unusual guarantee that funds entrusted 
to it will’ be reasonably and efficiently employed in 
ways calculated to advance science and improve edu- 
cation. 

The association offers the most efficient means by 
which individuals, scientific societies and scientific in- 
stitutions may unite to hasten the growth of scientific 
knowledge and to increase public appreciation of what 
the peoples and nations owe to science and what may 
be expected of science in the future. The insistent 
efforts of many individuals and organizations, united 
in such a comprehensive association for the advance- 
ment of learning, is capable of exerting a most pow- 
erful influence for good in national and international 
development. 

Cooperation with Other Organizations 

Besides the activities mentioned above, the Ameri- 
ean association cooperates with other organizations 
for the advancement of learning. Most of the Ameri- 
can scientific societies for special fields of science are 
affiliated or otherwise associated with the association. 

A scientific society may become associated with the 
American association on making application to the 
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permanent secretary and upon a vote of the council. 
No special obligations are involved; but when asso- 
ciated societies meet with the association, the local 
committee attends to their arrangements, their official 
programs are published in the general program and 
their members receive the privilege of reduced railway 
rates whenever these are secured for the meeting. 
Their names are shown in the official list of associated 
societies. Scientific societies are encouraged to be- 
come associated with the association. 

An associated society may become affiliated with the 
- association upon application to the permanent secre- 
tary and upon a vote of the council. Affiliated socie- 
ties are generally societies for the promotion of scien- 
tifie research, and they have representation in the 
council of the association and in its section commit- 
tees, their representatives being chosen from among 
the fellows of the association. Members of affiliated 
societies have the privilege of becoming members of 
the American association without payment of the 
usual entrance fee, if they make application before 
the second October 1 following their entrance into 
the society. When a society first becomes affiliated 
this special privilege is offered to all its members, 
the offer being open until the second October 1 follow- 
ing the ratification of the arrangements of affiliation. 
For the calendar year 1924, all members of affliated 
societies and all who wish to join in the philological 
work of Section L may enter without paying entrance 
fees. Each affiliated society elects one member of the 
council of the association, and those societies of which 
one hundred or more members are fellows of the as- 
sociation elect two council representatives. 

Two regional divisions of the association are in very! 
successful operation—the Pacific Division and the 
Southwestern Division. The former includes all asso- 
ciation members residing in Alaska, British Colum- 
bia, Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Mexico (excepting Sonora and Chihuahua), the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands and other islands 
of the Pacific. The Southwestern Division includes 
association members resident in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Sonora, Chihuahua and Texas west of the 
Pecos River. These divisions are autonomous, hold- 
ing annual and other meetings and engaging in pro- 
jects for the advancement of science in their respective 
regions. Their individual members are members of 
the association and have all the rights and privileges 
of this membership. Excepting newly elected mem- 
bers, members of a division pay their annual dues 
to the Washington office, and the division receives one 
dollar for each payment thus collected. New mem- 
bers of a division pay the entrance fee and the first 
annual dues to the division. The division retains the 
entrance fee and sends five dollars (the first annual 
dues) to the permanent secretary’s office in Wash- 
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ington; upon the receipt of this the new member jy 
enrolled and the journal is ordered for him, and oy, 
dollar is transmitted to the division secretary, 

Local branches of the association are authorized; 
and one such branch has thus far been formed, the 
State College (Pennsylvania) Branch. This brang) 
has two kinds of members—national (regular men. 
bers of the association residing in or near State (ol. 
lege) and associate (individuals who take part in the 
work of the branch but who are not members of the 
association). The affairs of the branch are mainly 
directed by its national members; it is autonomous jy 
its local work. The branch receives, for its expenses 
and to promote its activities, the entrance fees (five 
dollars each) paid by its new-national members and 
fifty cents for each payment of annual dues made 
by its national members. 

State academies of science, excepting those repre. 
senting states lying within the region of either of the 
two divisions, may become affiliated with the associa. 
tion, there now being twelve affiliated academies, 
This form of affiliation has been planned to promote 
the growth of the several academies and especially 
to aid them in making their meeting increasingly sue- 
cessful and locally influential. Affiliated academies 
receive the entrance fees collected from new associa- 
tion members who are on their membership lists. 
They also receive one dollar from each payment of 
annual dues made to the association by their members. 

The association cooperates in other ways with its 
regional divisions and with the affiliated academies to 
aid in their work of encouraging local interest and 
appreciation regarding scientific progress. 

Many projects for the advancement of science, for 
the improvement of education and for increased na- 
tional and international welfare have received the 
support of the association. Its Committee of One 
Hundred on Scientific Research, organized early in 
1914, formed the beginning of a nation-wide endeavor 
to accelerate systematic research and to render the 
knowledge of individuals more readily available to 
other individuals and to their government and nation. 
The National Research Council, of the National Aca‘- 
emy of Sciences, is now the most prominent national 
organization for this work in the United States, and 
the association cooperates with the Research Councel 
in many ways toward the advancement of science and 
the encouragement of scientific research. 

The association has been appreciative of the need 
for improved facilities for bringing published scien 
tifie work to the attention of those who would make 
use of it—such facilities as abstract journals and 
other similar aids to research. Financial grants were 
made to aid the Concilium Bibliographicum in "8 
earlier years, and Botanical Abstracts was similarly 
helped at a time when such support was greatly 4? 
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preciated. Both of these enterprises are now in very 
remising condition, through assistance secured for 


| them by the National Research Council. For 1923 and. 


1924 the association has contributed some financial 
help to the Annual Tables of Physical, Chemical and 
Technological Data. 

The association cooperates with the U. S. National 
Academy of Sciences and the U. S. National Research 
Council in the recently founded Science Service whose 


aim is to disseminate truthful and at the same time’ 


readable information about scientific subjects. 

It is the aim of the association: To extend its activ- 
ities in all lines just as rapidly as possible; to make 
its meetings more efficient and more beneficial; to en- 
large the journal and give it a still wider circulation 
throughout the world, and a farther-reaching influ- 
ence upon thoughtful people; to become the trustee 
of increased endowment for scientific research, thereby 
being able to aid directly in new discoveries and new 
applications of knowledge. 


SOCIETIES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Arranged according to the corresponding sections of the 
association. 


(Affiliated societies are designated by asterisks; a 
single asterisk denotes one representative in the Council, 
two asterisks denote two representatives. For the names 
of the representatives, see the list of Council members, 


pages 81 to 82.) 


A. MATHEMATICS 


**The American Mathematical Society. 
**The Mathematical Association of America. 


B. PHYSICS 


**The American Physical Society. 
*The American Meteorological Society. 
*The Optical Society of America. 


C. CHEMISTRY 


**The American Chemical Society. 
The American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
The American Electrochemical Society. 


D. ASTRONOMY 
**The American Astronomical Society. 


E. GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


“The Geological Society of America. 

The Paleontological Society of America. 

**The Association of American Geographers. 
“*The Seismological Society of America. 
““The American Geographical Society. 

The National Council of Geography Teachers. 
The American Alpine Club. 

The Mineralogical Society of America. 


F. ZooLoGicat SCIENCES 


"The American Society of Zoologists. 

"The Entomological Society of America. 

the American Association of Economic Entomologists. 
The Eugenics Research Association. 

American Society of Mammalogists. 

The Wilson Ornithological Club. 
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G. BOTANICAL SCIENCES 


**The Botanical Society of America. 
**The American Phytopathological Society. 
The Botanists of the Central States. 

The American Fern Society. 

The Sullivant Moss Society. 


F-G. ZooLogy AND BOTANY 


**The American Society of Naturalists. 
**The Ecological Society of America. 
**The American Genetic Association. 
**The American Microscopical Society. 
The American Nature-Study Society. 


H. ANTHROPOLOGY 


**The American Anthropological Association. 
The Archeological Institute of America. 
The American Folk-Lore Society. 


I. PSYCHOLOGY 


**The American Psychological Association. 
The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 


K. SocriaAL AND Economic SCIENCES 


The American Civic Association. 

The American Economic Association. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation. 
The Metric Association. 

The American Sociological Society. 

The American Statistical Association. 


M. ENGINEERING 


**The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

**The American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

**The American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

**The American Society of Civil Engineers. 

**The Illuminating Engineering Society. 

*The American Society for Testing Materials. 

The American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers. 

The American Society of Refrigerating Engineers. 

The Society for Promotion of Engineering Education. 

The American Ceramic Society. 


N. MeEpIcaL SCIENCES 


**The American Medical Association. 

*The American Association of Anatomists. 

The American Physiological Society. 

*The Society of American Bacteriologists. 

The American Society for Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics. 

The American Society of Biological Chemists, Inc. 

The American Society for Experimental Pathology. 

The American Public Health Association. 

The Society of American Microanalysts. 


O. AGRICULTURE 


*The American Society of Agronomy. 

*The Society of American Foresters. 

*The American Society for Horticultural Science. 
The American Pomological Society. 

The American Association of Official Seed Analysts. 
The Potato Association of America. 

The American Society of Animal Production. 
*Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists. 

The American Dairy Science Association. 


Q. EDUCATION 


**The National Society of College Teachers of Education. 

**The National Society for the Study of Education. 

**The American Federation of Teachers of the Mathe- 
matical and Natural Sciences. 

The American Philosophical Association. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 
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Societies Not SPEcIALLY RELATED TO ANY PARTICULAR 
SECTION 


**The Society of Sigma Xi. 

**The American Association of University Professors. 
**The Gamma Alpha Graduate Scientific Fraternity. 
The Bibliographical Society of America. 

The Gamma Sigma Delta Society. 

The Phi Kappa Phi Fraternity. 


AFFILIATED ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE 


(These are not classed as affiliated societies, but have a 
special arrangement. Each has a single representative 
in the Council. For the names of these representatives 
see the list of Council members, pages 81 to 82. Each 
affiliated academy receives a financial allowance from the 
Association each year, to aid in its work.) 

The Illinois State Academy of Science. 
The Iowa Academy of Science. 

The Kansas Academy of Science. 

The Kentucky Academy of Science. 

The Maryland Academy of Sciences. 

The Michigan Academy of Science. 

The Nebraska Academy of Science. 

The New Orleans Academy of Sciences. 
The North Carolina Academy of Science. 
The Ohio Academy of Science. 

The Oklahoma Academy of Science. 

The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 

Any person interested in the progress of science and 
education in any way may become a member of the 
association and all are invited to do so. An appli- 
cation and information ecard is filled in and returned 
to the permanent secretary, with a remittance cover- 
ing the amount of the entrance fee ($5) and the 
amount of the annual dues for the first year ($5).? 
On receipt of this payment by the permanent secre- 
tary the journal is ordered. A certificate of member- 
ship is sent to each new member as soon as he has 
been enrolled. 

Any member of an affiliated society may become a 
member of the association, with all the privileges of 
membership, on payment of annual dues for the first 
year ($5), the entrance fee being omitted in such 
eases, providing application is made before January 
1, 1925. Such application should be: made on a spe- 
cial (blue) application ecard provided for this pur- 
pose. This privilege is also open to all who join the 
association this year for membership in the philolog- 


1 Persons residing in the region of the Pacific Division 
or of the Southwestern Division send their applications 
and remittances for the first year to the division secretary 
instead of the permanent secretary. For later years they 
pay their dues to the permanent secretary. New members 
of the State College Branch pay entrance fees and annual 
dues for the first year to the branch secretary. For later 
years their dues are paid to the permanent secretary’s 
office. Members of affiliated societies and academies send 
applications and all remittances to the permanent sec- 


retary. 
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ical division of Section L (Historical and Philologies) 
Sciences). 

In making application for membership the blanks 
on the application card should be carefully filleg ; i, 
to the end that the permanent secretary’s files and ti, 
published membership lists prepared therefrom may 
be correct. Cards may be obtained from the per. 
manent secretary’s office at any time. 

Life members each pay $100 in one year (having 


paid the entrance fee or having had it omitted throug) | 


membership in an affiliated society) and are exempt 
from all further dues. 

Sustaining members each pay $1,000 and are og. 
empt from all further dues. 

Members who are engaged in scientifie work or why 
have advanced science by research may be elected t) 
fellowship in the association. 


FUTURE MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Under the present rules the Association holds jt 
main meeting each year during convocation week--at 
the time of the Christmas vacation in schools and cl. 
leges. It frequently holds a smaller summer met. 
ing also. Because of the early date set for tiv 
Toronto meeting of the British Association for tle 
Advancement of Science it has been decided to hol 
no summer meeting of the American organization this 
year. The British Association has irivited all men- 
bers of the American Association to participate in the 
approaching Toronto meeting, which is announced for 
the period from August 6th to 13th. 

The dates for the annual meetings of the American 
Association are determined according to a rule 
adopted by the council a year ago. When New 
Year’s day falls on Thursday, Friday or Saturday 
the meeting period is to be the week (Monday to Sut- 
urday, inclusive) in which New Year’s day occurs. 


When New Year’s day falls on Sunday the period is 


to be the preceding week. And when New Year’s day 
falls on Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday the period 
is to begin on December 27th and continue till Janv- 
ary 2nd. It is thus possible to forecast the days and 
dates of any annual meeting, and plans of individuals 
and societies may be made accordingly. It requires 
twenty-eight years to complete the cycle of dates and 
days. The days and dates and some of the meeting 
places for future annual meetings are shown below: 


1925 (Washington)—Monday, December 29, 1924, t 
Saturday, January 3, 1925. 

1926 (Kansas City)—Monday, December 28, 1925, to 
Saturday, January 2, 1926. 

1927 (Philadelphia) —Monday, December 27, 1926, to 

Saturday, January 1, 1927. 

1928 (undecided)—Monday, December 26, to Saturday, 

December 31, 1927. 
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1929 (New York)—Thursday, December 27, 1928, to 


Wednesday, January 2, 1929. 
1930 (undeeided)—Friday, December 27, 1929, to Thurs- 


day, January 2, 1930. 
1931 (undecided)—Monday, December 29, 1930, to Sat- 


urday, January 3, 1931. 
1932 (undecided)—Monday, December 28, 1931, to Satur- 


day, January 2, 1932. 
1933 (Chicago)—Monday, December 26, to Saturday, 
December 31, 1932. 


It is hoped that many societies not generally meet- 
ing with the Association will meet with it at the 
larger, four-yearly, meetings, at Washington, New 
York and Chicago. 


SPECIAL NOTICES TO MEMBERS AND 
PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
A. A. A. S. 


1. The present issue of ScrENCE is sent to all per- 
sons whose names are on the roll of the association, 
whether they regularly receive this journal or the 
Scientific Monthly. For those who have not yet paid 
their annual dues for 1924, this is the last issue to 
be sent until after the payment shall have been made. 
Annual dues were due last October 1. The journal 
has been continued through January to those few who 
are still in arrears, with the hope that they would find 
it convenient to pay before the end of the month. It 
was also thought that those who are still in arrears 
would appreciate receiving this special issue with its 
account of the recent Cincinnati meeting. 

2. Owing to the early date (August 6) set for the 
opening of the Toronto meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, it has been de- 
cided to hold no meeting of the American Association 
next summer. Members of the American Association 
have been cordially invited to participate in the meet- 
ing of the British Association. Further announce- 
ments about the meeting will appear in Science from 
time to time. The American Association has expressed 
its desire to help in every feasible way to make the 
Toronto meeting of its sister association a success. 

3. The next meeting of the American Association 
will be the Washington meeting, from Monday, De- 
cember 29, 1924, to Saturday, January 3, 1925. This 
will be one of the larger four-yearly meetings and it 
will doubtless be very well attended and exceptionally 
representative of American science. Preparations for 
the Washington meeting are already under way and 
announcements about it will appear in Science from 
time to time. The preliminary announcement is to be 
mailed to all members about December 1. 

4. Prospective new members who are members of 
any affiliated society are. allowed to join the associa- 
tion during 1924 without payment of the usual en- 
trance fee, without reference to when they may have 
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become members of the affiliated society. This is a 
special offer, in celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. It is hoped that large numbers of new mem- 
bers may be enrolled this year. 

5. All members of the association are requested and 
urged to make special efforts this year to secure new 
members, thus benefiting the new members and at the 
same time increasing the strength of the association 
and making it possible for its work to be correspond- 
ingly widened. 

Burton E. Livingston, 
Permanent Secretary 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND NEWS 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Hole, held re- 
cently in New York City, it was announced that gifts 
amounting to $1,400,000 had been received for build- 
ing and endowment purposes for the laboratory. Of 
this sum $500,000 was given by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, $100,000 by the Carnegie Corporation, $400,- 
000 by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and $400,000, 
representing the capitalization of a five per cent. basis 
of a hitherto annual contribution of $20,000 by the 
Friendship Fund, Ine., which was founded by Mr. 
Charles R. Crane. Plans prepared by Mr. Charles 
A. Coolidge, architect, have been studied in detail 
during the last two years and the building committee 
has been authorized to begin operations as soon as 
practicable. 


Proressor Nrets Bour, of Copenhagen, has re- 
ceived $40,000 from the Rockefeller International 
Education Board, which he may use to modernize his 
laboratory and to buy new instruments. 


Proressor FiLoyp K. Ricutmyer, of the depart- 
ment of physics of Cornell University, was elected to 
succeed Professor Henry B. Ward, of the University 
of Illinois, as national president of Sigma Xi at its 
recent annual meeting in Cincinnati. 


Dr. T. WAYLAND VAUGHAN, of the U. S. Geologi- 
eal Survey, left Washington on January 20, to take 
up his work as director of the Scripps Institute of 
Biological Research at La Jolla. 


Hersert E. Gregory, professor of geology in Yale 
University, returns to Honolulu on February 1 to re- 
sume his duties as directer of Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum. 


Proressors Bour (Copenhagen), Einstein (Berlin) 
and von Kries (Freiburg) have been elected foreign 
members of the Gottingen Academy of Sciences. 


British New Year honors include, as we learn 
from Nature, the advancement of Sir Donald Macalis- 
ter, president of the General Medical Council, to be a 
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baronet. Knighthoods have been conferred on Dr. 
Byrom Bramwell, for services to medicine; Dr. H. L. 
Ferguson, dean of the Faculty of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand; Mr. T. H. 
Mottram, H.M., chief inspector of mines, and Mr. H. 
Murray, assistant forestry commissioner. 


Dr. W. Borrine Hems ey, keeper of the herbarium 
and library of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, from 
1899 to 1908, well known by his work on insular floras 
and on the floras of China and of Central America, 
attained his eightieth birthday on December 29. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1889. 


THE council of the Geological Society of London 
has made the following awards: Wollaston Medal, 
Arthur Smith Woodward; Murchison Medal, Walcot 
Gibson; Lyell Medal, William Wickham King; Mur- 
chison Fund, Leonard Frank Spath; Wollaston Fund, 
Cecil Edgar Tilley; Lyell Fund, J. W. Tutcher and 
Hugh Hamshaw Thomas. 


EX-GOVERNOR JAMES HartnEss, of Vermont, a for- 
mer president of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, was elected to succeed Dean M. E. Cooley, 
of the University of Michigan, as president of the 
American Engineering Council of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies at a meeting of the 
council on January 10and11. Vice-presidents elected 
were: L. P. Alford, of New York, and Charles R. 
Gow, of Boston. Other vice-presidents are: Calvert 
Townley, of New York, and Gardner 8. Williams, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. H. E. Howe, of Washington, 
was re-elected treasurer, and L. W. Wallace, of Wash- 
ington, was again chosen executive secretary. 


At the January meeting of the Louisiana Section of 
the American Chemical Society, Dr. S. A. Mahood, of 
Tulane University, was elected president; Dr. J. F. 
Brewster, of the Audubon Sugar Experiment Station, 
vice-president, and Mr. H. R. Stevens, of the Crescent 
City Carbonate Company, secretary-treasurer. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters, held recently in Baltimore, Professor Wal- 
ter Mulford, of the University of California, was 
elected president, with Professor R. T. Fisher, of 
Harvard University, vice-president, R. V. Reynolds, 
of Washington, D. C., secretary, and F. W. Besley, 
of Baltimore, treasurer. 


Orricers of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists for 1924 elected at the Washington, D. C., 
meeting are as follows: President, R. E. Doolittle, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Chicago; vice-president, C. A. 
Browne, Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C.; 
secretary-treasurer, W. W. Skinner, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Washington, D. C. Dr. H. W. Wiley is honor- 
ary president. 
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Dr. Frepericx L. Horrman, consulting statisticiay 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the Cango, 
Research Society of France. : 


Dr. Joun E. Trepie, treasurer of the American 
Chemical Society and past president of the Chemists 
Club, was honored at a dinner given by some fifty of 
his friends at the Chemists’ Club, New York, on the 
eve of his fiftieth birthday, January 3. Fitting yr. 
membrances were presented to him by the hosts of the 
occasion. 


A. P. Spooner has been appointed head of the 
metallurgical department of the Bethlehem Steel (Co, 
Bethlehem, Pa., succeeding Robert M. Bird, who has 
resigned after a connection with the company of 
about 22 years. 


Dr. W. F. FaraGuer, of the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, has been appointed an assistant 
director. 


Proressor Ep¢ar James Swirt, head of the depart. 
ment of psychology in Washington University, has 
been appointed a member of the consultant staff of 
the St. Louis Psychiatrie Clinic. 


FREDERICK F. Murray, of the Hardwood Manufae- 
turers Institute of Chicago, has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the forest products di- 
vision of The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers for 1924. The forest products division is work- 
ing in cooperation with organizations in the interest 
of conservation and reforestation of our timber lands. 


Proressor WiLu1AM M. Sairn, professor of mathe- 
matics at Lafayette College, has been granted leave 
of absence during the second semester. He expects 
to spend most of this time at the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

ForreiGn public health officials now in the United 
States are Dr. Steven Weis, sectional councilor, Min- 
istry of Health, Hungary; Professor H. N. Neeb, re- 
tired chief of the Military Medical Service in the 
Dutch East Indies, and professor of hygiene in the 
University of Dandoeng, Java. Dr. Weis is making 
a three months’ visit in America as the guest of the 
International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in order to study Ameriean\ public health 
methods. Professor Neeb is specially interested in 
the problem of sanitation and with Mr. C. A. Holm- 
quist, director of the Division of Sanitation, recently 
visited the Albany City filtration plant, pumping sta- 
tion and the sewage disposal works. 


Dr. AtBert Scunerer, of North Pacifie College, 
Portland, lost valuable manuscripts in the Berkeley 
fire of last September, including “Applied Thera- 
peutics,” practically ready for publication; a full re- 
port on “The Use of Emetin in the Treatment and Pre- 
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vention of Cancer,” his notes on cancer experiments, 
and the notes, drawings, correspondence, ete., on Mex- 
ican Bitter Bush (Castela Nicholsoni), drawings, 
notes and manuseripts on “The Compound Micro- 
scope in Detective Work”; also many volumes of 
hooks. 

Tue students and friends of the late Professor H. 
P, Cushing have erected a bronze tablet to his memory 
in his former lecture room at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Where he established the second department 
of geology in Ohio, and taught the subject from 1892 
until his death in 1921. 


As memorials to Réntgen, the University of Wiirz- 
burg has founded a Réntgen Museum and has erected 
a bust in the auditorium of the Physical Institute, 
where he announced on January 29, 1896, his discov- 
ery of the réntgen rays. The magistracy has also 
named a street “Réntgen Ring.” 


ProressoR RALPH E. Mayer, head of the depart- 
ment of engineering and drafting and secretary of the 
Faculty of Applied Science at Columbia University, 
died on January 23, in St. Luke’s Hospital, from 
heart failure. He was sixty-five years old. 


Dr. ALois MrazexK, professor of zoology at the 
Prague University, died on November 27. 


THE annual general meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philajelphia, will be held on April 
24, 25 and 26, 1924, beginning at 2 P. M. on Thurs- 
day, April 24. 

THE nineteenth annual meeting of The American 
Association of Museums will be held at Washington, 
D. C., on May 12 and 13 and will be preceded by a 
week-end of entertainment. These dates have been set 
by the executive committee with reference to the meet- 
ing of the American Federation of Arts which is to 
be held on the three succeeding days. The Association 
of Art Museum Directors will also meet just before 
or just after The American Association of Museums. 


Tue fifty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society will be held in Quebec on Septem- 
ber 10, 11 and 12. 


Tue Federation of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology, comprising the sciences of physiology, 
biological chemistry, pharmacology and experimental 
pathology, has maintained for some years a central 
office from which information may be obtained by 
men who are looking for positions in these sciences, or 
by institutions looking for individuals to fill vacant 
positions. Persons, whether members of the federa- 
tion or not, and institutions desiring to avail them- 
selves of this service, may do so at any time. Dr. E. 
D. Brown, of the University of Minnesota, who has 
been secretary of this information bureau since its 
organization, has recently resigned, and all communi- 
cations should be addressed to Professor C. W. Ed- 
munds, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Tue fourth year of the American School in Europe 
for prehistoric studies will open July 1. Enrollment 
may be for the summer term or for the entire year; 
there is no tuition fee. The work of the summer term 
consists of excavations sufficient to give the students 
first-hand knowledge of methods and culture sequence ; 
of excursions to the most important Paleolithic, Neo- 
lithic, Bronze and Iron-Age stations; the study of 
museum collections; and lectures given not only by 
the director of the school, but also (in various places) 
by distinguished European anthropologists. After 
consultation with the director, students may choose 
for the winter term the center of learning which may 
offer them the best facilities for the working out of 
the problems in which they are interested. Students 
of both sexes are admitted from both North and 
South America. Applications should be sent to the 
chairman of the Governing Board, Dr. George Grant 
MacCurdy, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

THe New York Times reports that the North Caro- 
lina State Board of Education, headed by Governor 
Cameron Morrison, on January 23 voted against the 
teaching in the public schools of that state of any form 
of evolution which makes it appear that man de- 
scended from any of the lower orders of animals, 
monkeys, or anything else. The board’s stand was 
embodied in a vote to bar from the list of biologies 
to be adopted by the state high schools all text-books 
which in any way intimate an origin of the human 
race other than that contained in the Bible. “Evolu- 
tion,” Governor Morrison is reported to have said, 
“means progress, but does not mean that man, God’s 
highest creation, is descended from a monkey or any 
other ‘animal. I do not believe he is, and I will not 
consent that any such doctrine, or intimation of such 
a doctrine, shall be taught in our public schools.” 

R. 8. Conway, honorary secretary of the trustees 
of Discovery, writes to the London Times as follows: 
“T shall be glad if you will allow me to let your 
readers know that the popular journal of knowledge 
Discovery, although its cessation has been recently 
announced, will nevertheless continue to be published. 
The number for January should appear within a few 
days of the New Year; and Mr. John Murray, or any 
bookseller, is authorized to accept orders for 1924 at 
the same rate as hitherto—namely, 1s. per number, or 
12s. 6d. for the year (including postage), if the sub- 
scription be prepaid. For the power of continuing 
their work the trustees and committee of Discovery are 
indebted to the generous intervention of a guarantor, 
who prefers to remain anonymous, and an educational 
trust with which he is associated, and which is no less 
concerned than the founders of Discovery to stimulate 
popular interest in the growth of knowledge. Ar- 
rangements for the future joint conduct of the journal 
will be announced in due course. Meanwhile I am in- 
structed by Sir Joseph J. Thomson, O.M., and the 
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other trustees to appeal to all the friends of Discovery 
to continue to support it and to extend its circulation 
by every means.” 


Proressor Harry N. Houtmes, Chairman of the 
Committee on Colloids of the National Research 
Council, announces that the papers and discussions 
presented at the First Annual Colloid Symposium, 
held at Madison, Wisconsin, in June, 1923, have been 
published by the Department of Chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The monograph comprises 420 
pages. The twenty-two papers cover a wide range of 
theoretical considerations and applications to medi- 
cine and the industries, from the University Coop- 
erative Company of Madison, Wisconsin. 


Tue Cleveland Museum of Natural History is com- 
pleting its first field season in the excavation of fossil 
fishes from the Cleveland Shale (Upper Devonian) 
of northern Ohio. Under the direction of J. E. Hyde, 
eurator of geology for the museum and professor of 
geology in Western Reserve University, Mr. Peter 
Bungart, a well-known and experienced collector in 
these shales, has been continuously in the field from 
the first of May to the end of November. This is the 
first sustained, systematic attempt to secure this ma- 
terial, since the death twenty-five years ago of Dr. 
William Clark, of Berea, who brought together much 
of the large collections of this material in the Ameri- 
ean Museum of Natural History and in the British 
Museum. The season has been a successful one. A 
large amount of Titanichthys and Dinichthys mate- 
rial has been secured, some of which is unique. One 
fairly complete head of the latter will be between five 
and six feet in length when finally assembled. A 
dozen essentially complete sharks have been secured, 
ranging in length from 18 inches to 6 feet. Though 
these remains have been the objective of collectors 
since Herzer’s discovery of them in 1858, and have 
been elaborately described by many students, these are 
believed to be the first large collections ever removed 
with adequate data on the horizon, locality and mode 
of field oceurrence. Mr. Bungart will devote the 
winter to preparation of the material for exhibition. 


WE learn from Nature that a local astronomical 
society formed at Capetown ten years ago has now 
been extended to include the Johannesburg society, 
and the first Journal of the combined body has been 
published. The inaugural presidential address by Dr. 
Hough deals with the tides, explaining methods of 
tidal analysis and prediction, and giving an outline of 
Sir George Darwin’s theory of the development of 
the earth-moon system by tidal evolution. The so- 
ciety has been especially active in comet and variable 
star work; the former is fully dealt with in the 
Journal. : 


THe Jamaican Legislature has voted £900 towards 
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the expenses of holding an Agricultural Confereny 
in Jamaica next year. By a majority of three the 
council refused to pledge the colony to contribute a, 
annual sum towards the maintenance of an agriey). 
tural college in Trinidad. It was argued that Jamaica, 
needs its own college to serve the Bahamas and Britis) 
Honduras. 


Deraixs of a plan to explore a water route, north. 
eastward from Alaskan waters through the Arcti, 
regions, were announced recently by Captain Rober 
A. Bartlett, commander of the Roosevelt, on which 
Admiral Peary made his voyage toward the North 
Pole. Captain Bartlett said he proposed to leave 
Seattle next June or July, pass through Bering Strait, 
and drift eastward with the ice to Greenland or Spitz. 
bergen. He should reach civilization again in fou 
or five years, he said. A party of ten, including 
scientific men, will make up the expedition. 4 
wooden, non-magnetic ship will be used and instr. 
ments for surveying the northern regions, sounding 
the depths of the Arctic Ocean and examining what. 
ever life may be found, will be included. The ship 
will carry wireless and a seaplane. 

A SCIENTIFIC expedition is being fitted out for 
Africa under the direction of M. C. Mouren, pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France, who will be assisted 
by MM. Lepape and Moureu. The main purpose of 
this expedition is to study the mineral waters of Ant- 
sirabé, which are said to resemble the waters of Vichy 
and also to possess radioactivity. 





UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
NOTES 

Grounp has been broken for the construction of a 
new building for the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health of Johns Hopkins University. The building, 
which will cost $1,000,000 when equipped, will be 
erected opposite the pathology building of the hos- 
pital. It will be an eight-story building of modem 
Italian design. The basement, first and eighth floors 
will be of Indiana limestone, the intervening stories 
gray brick. It will be ready for occupancy in about 
a year. 

CuHarLes LatHrop Pack, president of the American 
Tree Association, has added $500 to an original gift 
of $500 made to the forestry department at Cornell 
University. In addition, he has given another $1,000, 
the income of which is to be used as an annual prize 
to encourage forestry students in writing about for- 
estry in a way that will interest the general public. 

Braprorp Knapp, dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Arkansas and director of 
the Arkansas Station, has been appointed president 
of Oklahoma College and has entered upon his work. 

Proressor H. F. Tompson, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, has resigned as professor of 
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vegetable gardening and director of the Market Gar- 
den Field Station at Lexington, Mass. He is suc- 
weded by Mr. R. M. Koon, who has been appointed 
extension professor of vegetable gardening. 


De. T. H. Bissonnerre, Pu.D. (Chicago, ’23), 
has been appointed head of the department of zoology 
at Coe College. 

Rosert LArrD BorvEn, former premier of Canada, 
has been chosen chancellor of Queen’s University to 
succeed N. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who resigned last spring. 

M. J. A. Secarp has been appointed to the chair of 
medical pathology in the University of Paris, and M. 
G. Guillain to the chair of neurology. 





SCIENTIFIC EVENTS 


PRIZE ESSAYS OF THE AMERICAN CHEM- 
ICAL SOCIETY 


A NationaAL COMMITTEE, with secretary Herbert 
Hoover as chairman, has been formed to act as judges 
in the American Chemical Society’s Prize Essay 
Contest. 

Dr. J. R. Angell, president of Yale University, and 
Dr. H. N. MaeCracken, president of Vassar College, 
have accepted membership, representing the nation’s 
educators, while the scientists will be represented by 
Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, Dr. J. C. Merriam 
and Dr. Edgar F. Smith. Dr. Charles H. Mayo, of 
the Mayo Foundation, at Rochester, Minn., represents 
the medical profession; Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser, 
the lumber field, and Julius Rosenwald, of Sears Roe- 
buck and Co., Chicago, the merchants of the country. 
Prominent women on the committee will be Alice 
Ames Winter, president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Ida M. Tarbell and Jane Addams. 
General J. J. Carty, Senator Arthur Capper, Robert 
J. Cuddihy, of the Literary Digest, George Eastman 
and Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., are also mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The prize essay contest, which is the result of a gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, of New York, 
in memory of their daughter Patricia, is being con- 
ducted by the American Chemical Society. Every 
high-school and secondary school student is eligible 
to participate. Six eash prizes are being offered to 
the winners in each state and six scholarships to Yale 
or Vassar will be the awards in the national competi- 
tion between the state winners. Each contestant may 
submit one essay not to exceed twenty-five hundred 
words which must be confined to one of the following 
six subjects: The relation of chemistry to health and 
disease, to the enrichment of life, to agriculture and 
forestry, to national defense, to the home, to the de- 
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velopment of the industries and resources of your 
state. The best essay on each of these six subjects in 
each state will be awarded twenty dollars in gold, and 
six best essays will be selected by the national com- 
mittee from among the state winners. 

The writers of the winning essays will be awarded 
four-year scholarships to Yale University or Vassar 
College, each scholarship to carry with it five hundred 
dollars a year in cash in addition to tuition fees. 

National and state educational officials have en- 
dorsed the project and over twenty thousand sets of 
reference books, including “The Life of Pasteur,” 
“Creative Chemistry,” “The Riddle of the Rhine,” 
“Discovery,” “The Spirit and Service of Science, and 
the Future Independence and Progress of American 
Medicine in the Age of Chemistry,” have been donated 
to schools and libraries all over the country. Book- 
lets and posters describing the contest have been dis- 
tributed and it is estimated that more than a million 
essays will be written by high school boys and girls. 
Through the generosity of the publishers the com- 
mittee has been enabled to offer sets of the reference 
books to interested individuals at the actual cost of 
printing. This was necessitated by the great demand 
for the books and the fact that the funds of the com- 
mittee did not permit the free distribution of books 
to those other than schools and libraries. 

Committees similar in form to the national com- 
mittee are forming in each state and to these state 
committees will be entrusted the duty of selecting the 
six best éssays written by the boys and girls of their 
state. These committees will be announced through 
the committee in charge and through the press. 

The competition will close on April 1, 1924, and on 
that date all competing essays must be in the hands of 
the designated state authorities. 

Booklets describing the contest and sets of reference 
books at cost, may be had upon application to Alex- 
ander Williams, Jr., Secretary, Committee on Prize 
Essays, American Chemical Society, Munson Build- 
ing, New York City. 

Committee on Prize Essays: 

H. E. Howe, Chairman, 

W. D. Bancrort, 

Cuarues H. HeErty, 

ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, JR., Secretary 


A NEW PATROL STATION FOR THE 
SOUTHERN SKY 


A NEW astronomical station of the Harvard Obser- 
vatory, equipped with two photographic telescopes, 
has been installed on the edge of the nitrate desert of 
Northern Chile to test the atmospheric conditions in 
that locality, and to watch and photograph the south- 
ern stars that can not be studied at the existing sta- 
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tions of the observatory located at Cambridge, at 
Mandeville, Jamaica, and at Arequipa, Peru. 

For more than thirty years Harvard has main- 
tained a southern station in order that its series of 
celestial photographs might cover the whole sky. 
After the investigation in 1889 of various sites in 
Peru and Chile, the branch observatory was located 
in the Andes Mountains near Arequipa, at an altitude 
of eight thousand feet. Throughout a large part of 
the year the astronomical conditions in this high alti- 
tude are excellent, and the astronomers working at 
Arequipa have secured more than a hundred thousand 
photographs of southern stars. During the Peruvian 
summer, however, in the months from December to 
March, a heavily clouded season prevails. The con- 
tinuity of the photographic record is then so badly 
interrupted that it has now been decided to test other 
sites in the hope of finding a favorable place that may 
be oceupied during the cloudy season at Arequipa. 

A southern station of the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory of the Smithsonian Institution has been located 
for a few years on a mountain near Calama, Chile. 
The climatic conditions there have proved to be ex- 
ceptionally favorable for work on the sun. The new 
Harvard Observatory has been located at Chuquica- 
mata, Chile, about twenty miles from the Smithsonian 
station, and at an altitude of between seven and eight 
thousand feet. The region is practically rainless, and 
the available records indicate long seasons of cloud- 
less skies. 

A ten-inch photographic telescope is being used 
for the study of variable stars in the southern Milky 
Way, and in the Magellanic Clouds. A special tele- 
scope with wide-angle lens carries on the photographic 
patrol of the whole southern sky—an investigation 
long maintained by Harvard in order to have a con- 
tinuous record of the variations or of any unusual 
behavior of the brighter stars. 


ASTRONOMICAL LECTURES AT THE 
_ UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


On the invitation of the Board of Governors of the 
University of Toronto, Henry Norris Russell, Ph.D., 
professor of astronomy in Princeton University, will 
deliver a special course of lectures during the month 
of February. The subject will be “Applications of 
Modern Physies to Astronomy.” The course will prob- 
ably begin on Tuesday, February 12, and will last 
until the end of the month. The lectures will be given 
in the Physics Building daily (except on Saturday 
and Sunday) at 5 p. m. or in the evening. The sub- 
ject will be presented in a simple manner so as to be 
followed by the amateur as well as by the professional 
scientist. Admission will be free, and visitors are in- 
vited. Subjects of these lectures are as follows: 
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I. The extent of the universe: Distances and motio,, 
of the stars; Motion of the sun; Its use for measy;; 
greater distances; The brightness of the stars; Apparen 
and absolute magnitudes; Star colors and their measyy, 
ment; Variable stars, and their use in determining great 
distances; Distances of star clusters and the Milky Way, 

Il. The sizes and masses of the stars: Stellar diany 
ters; Eclipsing variables; Interferometer measures; gtq, 
lar masses; Binary stars; Slow-moving pairs; Relation 
mass to brightness; Similarity of masses; Dynamic 
parallaxes; Stellar densities; Giant and dwarf stars, 

ITI. The analysis of light: The observation of spectra; 
The origin of spectra; Modern atomic theory; Excitatio, 
and ionization of atoms; The interpretation of compl 
spectra; Black-body radiation. 

IV. The analysis of stellar atmospheres: The sequen 
of stellar spectra—its dependence on temperature; Tor. 
peratures found from color-index or heat-index; Stelly 
diameters; The effects of density; Spectroscopic pari. 
laxes; Saha’s theory of ionization; Pressure in star; 
Electron haze; Problem of the photosphere. 

V. The constitution and evolution of the stars: Th 
interior of a star; Radiation pressure; Eddington’ 
theory; What determines stellar masses; Relation be 
tween stars and atoms; Stellar evolution; Giant anj 
dwarf stars; Influence of mass; The B-stars; The tim 
scale; Age of the earth and sun; Probable origin of the 
solar system; Sources of stellar energy; Special prob- 
lems; Cepheid variables; Long-period variables; Novas, 

VI. The nebulae: Dark nebulae—their abundance, siz 
and probable nature; Galactic nebulae—gaseous ani 
otherwise; Appearance; Spectra; Relation to stars; 
Source of luminosity; Probable nature; Non-galactic 
nebulae—spiral and globular forms; Spectra motion; 
Probable size and distance; Jeans’s theory of their 
nature. 


EXPLORATION OF DARIEN 


A SCIENTIFIC expedition to Darien (eastern Par- 
ama) sailed January 16 on the steamer Carillo. The 
party is directed by Richard O. Marsh, of Brockport, 
N. Y., and includes John L. Baer, representing the 
Smithsonian Institution; Charles B. Breder, Jr., rep- 
resenting the American Museum of Natural History, 
and Herman L. Fairchild, of the University of Roch- 
ester. Beside the general natural history of the regio 
a special subject of study is a tribe or group of blond: 
Indians in the Chucunague Valley, which have bee 
reported by several observers, but of whom nothing 
definite is known. The only anticipated difficulty i 
the trip is establishing friendly relations with thes 
Indians which are probably in a state of primitive 
savagery. A record of the expedition in moving pi 
tures will be made by the Pathé Company, and Patl 
Benton, of the Rochester Times-Union, is special co! 
respondent for the North American Newspaper Al 
liance. 
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THE KELVIN MEDAL 


Dr. Eurzxv0 THOMSON, consulting engineer with the 
General Electric Company, has recently been awarded 
the Kelvin gold medal, one of the highest honors be- 
sowed in recognition of scientific achievement. The 
medal, which was founded in 1914 by British and 
American engineers and is awarded triennially by the 
presidents of the representative British societies, has 
heen awarded only once before, Dr. W. C. Unwin 
being the first recipient. 


The Electrical World writes: 

In technical and scientific circles Dr. Thomson has at- 
tained a position of eminence as a scientist, inventor and 
educator, especially because of his achievements in the 
feld of electrical engineering. A Briton by birth, Dr. 
Thomson came to this country when five years of age and 
lived and was educated in Philadelphia. He began his 
research work while holding the professorship of chem- 
istry and mechanics at the Central High School, from 
which he had previously graduated, and it was during 
this period that he laid the foundation of later inven- 
tions. In 1880 he resigned his chair at the Central High 
School to become head of the American Electric Com- 
pany, which was subsequently reorganized at Lynn, Mass., 
and named the Thomson-Houston Electric Company. In 
1892 the business was merged with the Edison General 
Electric Company to form the present General Electric 
Company, and since that time Dr. Thomson has been re- 
tained as consultant. 

The seven hundred patents issued to him by the United 
States are a monument to his inventive work, which has 
extended to almost every field of electrical application. 
Dr. Thomson has previously been honored by scientific 
and professional societies and has served as president of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and of the 
International Electrotechnical Commission. He was the 
first recipient of the Edison medal. 


THE JOHN FRITZ GOLD MEDAL 


Toe Joun Frirz gold medal, the highest honor 
bestowed by the engineering profession in this coun- 
try, has been awarded for 1924 to Ambrose Swasey, 
engineer, manufacturer and philanthropist of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The award was made, according to the announce- 
nent, “for the building of great telescopes, the found- 
ing of the Engineering Foundation, and the invention 
and manufacture of fine machine tools, precision in- 
struments and military and naval range finders.” 

The most notable of Mr. Swasey’s many public 
benefactions was the establishment, through a gift of 
$500,000, of the Engineering Foundation as the joint 
tesearch instrumentality of the four great national 
societies of civil, mining and metallurgical, mechanical 
and electrical engineers. 

The medal was established in 1902 in honor of John 
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Fritz, of Pittsburgh, pioneer in the American iron and 
steel industry, and is awarded annually for notable 
scientific or industrial achievement. Previous recipi- 
ents have been Alexander Graham Bell, General 
George W. Goethals, Guglielmo Marconi, Sir Robert 
Hadfield, of London, and Eugene Schneider, of Paris, 
head of the Creusot Works. 

Mr. Swasey was born at Exeter, N. H., on Decem- 
ber 19, 1846, of New England lineage. He learned 
the machinist’s trade in Hartford, Conn., afterwards 
removing to Chicago. Since the early eighties he has 
resided in Cleveland, where, with Worcester R. 
Warner, he established the Warner and Swasey Com- 
pany, of which he is now vice-chairman. 

Mr. Swasey is a past-president and honorary mem- 
ber of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
having been one of its organizing members. He is an 
honorary member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and of several other engineering societies 
of America and Europe. He is an officer of the 
Legion of Honor of France and has received other 
honors at home and abroad. 

Among the famous telescopes built under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Swasey are the 36-inch Lick refractor at 
Mt. Hamilton, Calif., the 26-inch telescope of the 
Naval Observatory at Washington, the 40-inch tele- 
scope of the Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, 
Wis., and the 72-inch reflecting telescope of the Do- 
minion Astronomical Observatory at Victoria, B. C. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AUGUSTUS AND ALICE WALLER 
MEMORIAL 


THE many friends of the late Professor and Mrs. 
Waller will be interested to know that at a repre- 
sentative meeting held at the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine on June 1, under the chairmanship of Sir Edward 
Sharpey Schafer, it was resolved to establish a me- 
morial to Professor and Mrs. Waller in recognition 
of their life-long devotion to physiological investiga- 
tion. The memorial is to take the form of a fund to 
be used for the encouragement of scientific research. 
Its administration is to be entrusted to the council of 
the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medi- 
cine for Women, where Dr. and Mrs. Waller were 
early associated and where their daughter is at present 
a lecturer in physics. 

It is proposed, furthermore, to establish an addi- 
tional memorial at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, where Dr. Waller was a lecturer in physiology 
for nineteen years. Here the memorial will take the 
form of a research room, to be called the “Waller Re- 
search Laboratory,” in connection with the Physiolog- 
ical Department. 
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The whole enterprise is in the hands of a committee 
containing a number of American members. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the Honorable Treasurer, 
Professor J. Mellanby, St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School, London, S. E. 1. Unless special designation 
is made, it will be concluded that donations are in- 
tended for the Waller Research Fund at the London 
School of Medicine, as originally proposed. 

The many Americans who have enjoyed the lectures 
of Professor Waller in several institutions of this 
country, who have visited his laboratory in London, 
and who have had the rare privilege of coming into 
intimate contact with Professor and Mrs. Waller will 
welcome the opportunity to share in this admirably 
devised plan for a memorial, and thus perpetuate their 
long, active service to physiology. 

Francis G, BENEDICT 


THE TEACHING OF EVOLUTION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORDIA 


REPORTS are appearing in the newspapers that 
President A. A. Murphree, of this university, has 
stated his agreement with the well-known views of 
William Jennings Bryan on the subject of evolution. 
This is due to the blunder of a local reporter, taken 
up and spread in garbled form by one of the less 
reliable news bureaus. 

The actual facts are exactly contrary to the report. 
President Murphree’s views on the subject of evolu- 
tion are essentially in agreement with those of con- 
servative modern scientists. Entire academic freedom 
is enjoyed by all members of the teaching staff of the 
biology department. No effort has ever been made to 
influence in any way either the manner or the matter 
of teaching. 

Because of the mischief which this misstatement is 
eapable of causing, if permitted to go unchallenged, 
the faculty of the department of biology of the Uni- 
versity of Florida requests that you print this state- 
ment. 

J. SpeED RoGeERs 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


A NEWSPAPER FOR MUSEUMISTS 


The Museum News, which made its first appearance 
on January 1, 1924, is a newspaper published by The 
American Association of Museums. It is begun as a 
bi-weekly, but is expected soon to become a weekly. 
Judging from its frequency of issue, the News might 
be regarded, perhaps, as just a bulletin like many an- 
other, but from the standpoint of its editorial policy 
and its appearance, the News is an innovation. It 
publishes news, not articles. It states facts, not opin- 
ions. It features what is important. By virtue of its 
newsiness, it is proof against the historical and the 
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descriptive type of item which so frequently mar; the 
current notes in a bulletin. 

The Museum News is intended primarily for me, 
bers of the association—a group which is becon; 
practically coextensive with the museum professig,. 
but incidentally, the News will reach a wide range F 
chance readers, for a continued effort will be made 
give single copies wide distribution. In this way 
much can be done to dispel the notion that museun; 
are not on the alert. It is hoped that through thei, 
newspaper, members of the museum profession may 
benefit among themselves and that the profession as; 
whole may the more clearly register its work and it 
aims. 

LAURENCE Vat CoLEman, 
Secretary 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 


THE SANTA BARBARA SKULL 


Ir seems to me that Dr. E. H. Sellards, of the Uni. 
versity of Texas, is unfair to Science Service wha 
he criticizes us, in ScrencE, December 28, 1923, for C 
publishing an adverse opinion on the antiquity of 
skull found at Santa Barbara, California. The nevs. 
papers bad published sensational articles announcing 
that an expedition of the Smithsonian Institution had 
discovered the remains of a primitive man older than 
the Neanderthal of Europe. We owed it to our news 
paper clients to let them know that the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington had not yet received from 
its agents in the field the complete report and photo- 
graphs, but that “long experience covering numerous 
finds of so-called primitive man on this continent” led 
the anthropological experts to expect that the ar- 
tiquity of the skull had been greatly overestimated in 
the press reports. 

This seems to me a carefully worded and conservs- 
tive statement of fact and I do not see how Science 
Service can be blamed for publishing it. Our infor- E 
mation as to the “fossil human remains” at Ver, 
Florida, reported by Dr. Sellards, was obtained from 
Bulletin No. 66 of the Bureau of American Ethnd- 
ogy, 1918, page 23. If we had been writing for 4 
scientific journal we should have cited the reference 
in a footnote, but as everybody knows, footnotes art 
not permissible in the press. 

I do not know who is right, Dr. Sellards or Dr. 
Hrdlitka, in their controversy over the Vero find, but 
I am sure that the opinion of so eminent an anthiro- t 
pologist as Dr. Hrdli¢ka is worth publishing. a 

Science Service can not altogether avoid contro 
verted questions. In such a case it aims to get the 
views of competent authorities on different sides, bu! 
can not always procure opposing opinions in time t 
be put in the same press despatch. 

Epwin E. Siosson 

ScrEeNcE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 
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